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TWO SCOTTISH VILLAGES 
A Planning Study 


BY STUDENTS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
PROFESSOR R. H. MATTHEW AND P. J. NUTTGENS 


INTRODUCTION 


These studies, the first of a series, were carried out in 1956-57 
by a group of nine architectural students drawn from all 
years, the majority being in their First Year. The two villages 
—Ormiston in East Lothian and Ratho in Midlothian—were 
chosen partly because of their accessibility, but principally 
because they were in many ways complementary, both in 
their historical development and in the problem they present 
for a planning analysis. The studies are theoretical in the sense 
that the question posed was what might have been done under 
intelligent planning control in this century, rather than what 
has been done, or what might be done now; and as such were 
an exercise in the understanding and criticism of recent typical 
development. They are published exactly as presented by the 
students at the end of the course. 

In both cases the fullest co-operation was offered by the 
Planning Authorities concerned. Mr. F. P. Tindall, Planning 
Officer for East Lothian, and Mr. J. Baillie, Planning Officer 
for Midlothian, with members of their staff, gave facilities, 
information and guidance; their help is here gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Ormiston 


SITUATION 

The village of Ormiston is situated at the west of the County 
of East Lothian, approximately 12 miles east of Edinburgh, 
8 miles west of Haddington, and 3 miles south of the burgh 
of Tranent. Although not to-day on a main route (the road 
through it is classified as a B road by the Ministry of Transport) 
it lies only half a mile to the north of the main route from 
Haddington to Dalkeith. The Parish of Ormiston surrounds 
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it, the greater part of its area lying to the south of the 
village. 

The village runs along a well-drained sloping gravel ridge, 
at a height of 275-85 feet above sea-level. Immediately to its 
south and below it, the Tyne Water flows eastwards to join 
the Birns Water, where the two become the River Tyne. 
The Tyne Water is liable to serious flooding and on numerous 
occasions has damaged land on both its banks in the vicinity 
of the village. 

The geology of the district is important in the village's 
development. On the east a band of calciferous limestofie runs 
from the sea inland towards Pathhead; and from it lime was 
formerly extensively quarried and burnt for agricultural 
purposes. The village itself, however, stands in the East 
Lothian coal belt, and there are numerous outcrops of coal 
in its vicinity, the exploitation of which has dictated the 
present form of the village. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The history of Ormiston village can be summarised under 
four phases, which are discernible in its present shape and 
appearance. 


Phase I: Early times to eighteenth century 


The original village owed its existence both to its geo- 
graphical setting and the social organisation of the time. 
Conveniently situated at a crossing of the river which gave 
access from the inland parts to the coast, it began as a mill 
settlement, the mill lade being fed from a burn that ran slightly 
to the north of the present stream to join it at the bridge. 
Such small settlements were common from the twelfth century, 
when the social organisation of the parish made the meal 
and corn mill a centre for the surrounding agricultural district. 
Preston Mill, Beanston and Sandy's Mill were similar settle- 
ments of this period; Haddington Mill has been dated back 
to 1113; and it can be assumed that Ormiston formed one of 
many similar mill groups in East Lothian. 

The settlement itself consisted simply of the mill with its 
accompanying buildings and land. The recently demolished 
Ormiston Lodge and Ormiston Cottage dated also from the 
early Middle Ages. The centre of the parish, however, was 
the Church, which stood in the grounds of what later became 
Ormiston Hall, about a mile to the south of the mill. 
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The milltown remained in this form throughout the 
Middle Ages and over the period of the Reformation, suffering, 
in common with most parts of Scotland, from the serious 
decline in farming and general prosperity during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The land was farmed on the runrig 
or rundale system of joint occupation; long uneven ridges 
drained by deep ditches stretched away from the village, and 
the land was manured only in the nearer or “infield” parts of 
the farm. The remainder of the land lay fallow when the 
soil was exhausted, or formed permanent rough pasture and 
moor. It is recorded that at the time the next phase of 
development of the village began, about two-thirds of its land 
was “of a moorish sort” and only one-third remained healthy 
and productive. In the village itself there resided ten tenants 
and their cottagers (Cockburn 1804:141). 


Phase II: Late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


The transformation of Ormiston was the work of one of 
the great pioneers of agricultural reform in Scotland—John 
Cockburn of Ormiston (1649-1758). His father, Adam 
Cockburn, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, had already begun 
the process by building a new church outside the grounds of 
his house in 1696 and by granting in 1698 an eleven year lease 
of the farm of Muirhouse (Murrays) to Robert Wight, as an 
encouragement to the latter to enclose and improve his land. 
This he did, making boundaries of ditches and hedges at his 
own expense. His son, Alexander, continued the work, taking 
over another farm, and receiving leases of g and then 38 years 
until 1734 when 1g-year leases were adopted as the most 
useful term. The Wights prospered and were thought of so 
highly that their land at Ormiston became a model for other 
enthusiastic improvers, and Andrew Wight, son of Alexander, 
was commissioned in 1773 by the Board of Commissioners 
for the Forfeited Estates to report on the condition of agri- 
culture in Scotland. His survey was published in four volumes 
from 1778 to 1784 under the title of The Present State of Husbandry 
in Scotland. 

John Cockburn extended his father's work on a scale that 
involved him eventually in bankruptcy. He sat as Member 
of Parliament for Haddingtonshire from 1707 to 1741 and 
occupied for many years a post as Lord of the Admiralty. 
From his long residence in England he learnt much of the 
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agriculture of the south, becoming an enthusiast for gardening, 
hedging and cultivation of turnips and potatoes. He set 
energetically about revolutionising his estate, controlling most 
of it by letter from London and by periodic visits, and only 
retiring to the estate itself in 1744. Land was enclosed, in- 
numerable hedges and trees were planted; English systems of 
rotation and ploughing were introduced; new farm buildings 
were erected; Ormiston Hall, previously a gaunt two-storey 
block, was rebuilt and extended; the Ormiston Society or 
Agricultural Club was founded and met in the village inn 
from 1736 to 1747, numbering at one time 122 members. 
In addition, Cockburn entirely rebuilt the village and re- 
organised its economy. 

The exact date of the planning of the village is not clear: 
It is sometimes, as in The Farmer's Magazine (Cockburn 1804: 
143) given as 1726; but Cockburn's letters indicate that the 
village was only being planned in 1735 (Colville 1904:36), 
and the house which was built for the surveyor who drew the 
plan was under construction in 1739 (Colville I1904:42). 
Cockburn seems to have started this scheme in 1734 or 1735. 
A letter of 1735 indicates that the new houses are about to be 
built (Colville 1904:36). He employed Lewis Gordon of 
Gordonhall, said to have been a civil engineer brought up from 
London to lay out the village; by 1742, however, a “Mr. 
Yool” seems to have been in charge of its continued growth 
(Colville 1904:80). Cockburn himself did not build the houses, 
but feued the land in convenient lots and encouraged the 
feuars to build by providing them with timber and stones. He 
had firm ambitions about the character and quality of the 
village, refusing to allow anyone to build in the main street 
any houses “but what are two Storeys high”. He would not 
have “paltry little houses” or allow the village to be ““con- 
fusedly built”, arguing reasonably that good handsome houses 
not only “set off the place” but add to the value of the rest by 
encouraging business (Colville 1904:79). Numerous references 
are made to the trees and hedges in and about the town (800 
trees had been planted in the hedgerows of the town by the 
beginning of 1784, and more followed in the succeeding years), 
and to trees and thorns in the hedgerows; but the double row of 
trees in the main street which to-day forms such an important 
feature of the village (Pl. V), does not appear to have been 
part of the plan (see Plan by Gordon 1442, Fig. 1). 

The layout of the new village was not untypical of its time. 
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— One of the first of the planned villages that grew out of the 
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agricultural revolution, Ormiston is neatly and coherently 
laid out to the east of the old miller's row, while retaining many 
of the characteristics of the earlier Scottish town and village 
plan. The houses, informally built on formally organised 
feu lots, range along both sides of a long almost triangular 
open space; while behind the houses long “rigs” at right angles 
to the street reach away into the open fields. In this it bears 
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similarities to the market-town layout of Haddington. 
Characteristic too are the closed ends of the village, at both 
of which the principal road turns off at right angles to the 
street. The closure of the western, broader end is emphasised 
by the rebuilt blocks of the older settlement. Building pro- 
ceeded slowly, and some sites on the north side were never 
filled. 

Long before replanning Ormiston, Cockburn had recog- 
nised the need for local industries and manufactures to increase 
the prosperity of his estate and his tenants. The village was 
intended to house manufacturers and tradesmen as well as 


other tenants and cottars, and to become a thriving productive 
and marketing centre. In 1726 Cockburn founded a brewery 
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and a distillery. Furthermore, he fostered the growing of flax 
and founded a bleach field and starch work, obtaining aid 
from the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland. 
From Ireland he imported an expert in bleaching, who built 
himself a house in Ormiston and leased the bleachfield and 
its accompanying buildings; from Holland he brought in a 
lint-dresser to instruct his tenants in the technique. A school 
was founded where girls learned to spin yarn, and quite a large 
quantity was produced in the village. Within a few years its 
quality had been widely recognised. 
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Nor was this all. He secured the services of a trained 
joiner and trained gardeners, and he encouraged the growth 
of fruits and vegetables. He intended to make Ormiston a 
marketing centre, and obtained a Charter for this purpose. 
The market cross still remains as a symbol of this intention. 
He had an intense interest in the wellbeing of his tenants, 
founded the village inn and imported an English publican 
to improve the drinking habits of the Scots. This inn became 
a centre for the estate and for the meetings of the flourishing 
Agricultural Club. 

The natural growth of Ormiston was interrupted by 
Cockburn's bankruptcy. In 1747, the estate, which for some 
years had been in mortgage to the Earl of Hopetoun, was sold 
to him, and Cockburn's experiments lost their driving force. 
Although the Earl of Hopetoun continued to maintain the 
estate carefully (his gardeners regularly looked after the trees 
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. in the village), the market scheme came to nothing, the linen 


trade declined, and the village ceased to grow. By 1792, 
the distillery and starch-work were surviving, and the village 
is described as two rows of two-storey houses sheltered by 
trees, and containing 500 to 600 persons (Colvill 1792:16g). 
By 1811 the starch works and distillery had gone. Trade had 
clearly decreased, and farming was the principal occupation; 
though it was noted that in 1845 there were 7 licensed drinking- 
houses in the village (Bannerman 1835:152). 

Through the nineteenth century it remained practically 
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unchanged in shape and size. On the 1855 O.S. 6 inch map 
(surveyed 1853) the village remains much as it was planned 
(Fig. 2). Ormiston Mill (a flour mill) stands at the southern 
entry to the village; the School forms part of the south row 
of the main street (it was later turned into the Public Hall); 
otherwise the village at that date was the same as that shown 
in the 25 inch O.S. map 1894 (surveyed 1892) (Fig. 3). In 
fifty years the School had moved to a new site, the farm had 
extended its outbuildings. But it remained a simple small 
village, some distance from the parish church, with manse, 
public house and hall, school, mills and smithy. Its charm 
and healthy situation made it a comfortable settling place 
for old and retired people, who started taking over houses 
by 1821. 
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Phase III: Early twentieth century i e 

The next phase in the growth of Ormiston was due entirely 
to the opening up of a number of coal mines in its vicinity. 
Coal had been mined in a small way for many years by. 
families or small companies, several of which survive to this 
day, and “Cockburn refers in his letters to the workmen 
employed in coal production. But it was not until the late: 
nineteenth century that systematic exploitation and the 
capitalising of modern collieries began. At Ormiston the first 
one was the Ormiston Coal Co. at Limeylands, founded by 
John Clark in 1903. Oxenford I followed in 1912, Tynemount 
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in 1922, Oxenford II in 1929. Workers were imported and 
miners' houses were erected, the first group or row still being 
known as Clark's Buildings. The old miller's row was rebuilt. 
These houses were two storey blocks, with a 2-room house on 
each floor; they were scaled to satisfy the cubic requirements' 
of the bye-laws and therefore contained high rooms with a 
small floor area. No roads were constructed or separate gardens 
defined; the blocks were simply placed on the ground at the 
back of the old milling settlement, and kept close together to 
avoid possible danger areas from mining subsidence and its 
attendant compensation payments (Fig. 4). 

The Coal Companies' developments continued through 
the I1920's and 30's. A street of single-storey miners' houses 
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(Linlithgow Terrace and Hopetoun Crescent) was built 


béhind the eàrlier blocks; some blocks on the south side of 
Còckburh's village behind the main street and a group of 
officials' houses to the north (George Street) were laid out. 
Under the Miners' Welfare Act of 1920, a fund was established 
by a levy on the output of coal and the royalties on its sale. 
From this Welfare Fund, the Miners' Institute (containing 
billiards” room, reading and meeting rooms). the recreation 
park (for football, tennis and children's play) and the bowling 
green, were established, and handed over to the District 
Council. The local authorities added to them with the public 
school and the now necessary police station. 


Phase IV: County Council Development 


After 1918, although the Coal Companies built some 
houses here and at Prestonpans, the main responsibility for 
housing miners in the county fell on the local authority. The 
County Council, with Lord Polwarth as Convener and George 
Cruikshank as County Clerk, pursued a vigorous policy in 
the early 1920's of promoting better health standards, prin- 
cipally aiming at the prevention of disease by the provision 
of adequate water supplies and better housing. Building 
started slowly under the Housing Act of 1919, but these early 
improvements created a demand that led to the rapid expan- 
sion of the Council's building activities. Although before the 
1939 war none of the council houses were built specifically 
for miners, the miners nevertheless comprised the majority of 


“the tenants. At Ormiston, development was hindered on the 


nòrth by the danger of subsidence, and on the south by the 
flood-plain of the Tyne Water, while the land to the east 
was reported by the Mineral Valuer as unsuitable for housing. 
Drainage difficulties also limited the spread to the north west. 
The village, therefore, was expanded westwards in a series of 
partly planned but ill-organised streets and terraces. The first 
group was a street of architect-designed houses on the brae 
facing south, above the Recreation Park; what is reputed to be 
the first curved street of council houses to be approved by the 
Department of Health in Scotland was built north of this. 
Several rows of builders' houses followed to the west, but 
still no overall plan was adopted. A further group of architect- 
designed houses was put up to ghenr north of the expanding 


scheme (see plan, Eig. 5). 
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The school was enlarged in 1929 as a Junior Secondary 
School when the Parish Education Boards were abolished 
and the County took over their duties. The sewage works was 
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constructed in 1933. In 1936, as a result of the union of two 
churches, a new church for 500 people was built in the main 
street. 
After the 1939-45 war, two streets of prefabricated houses 
122 
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. were erected, some green areas were preserved, and a further 


scheme of permanent houses at the extreme west of the village 
was begun. 

Several houses in the eighteenth-century village were 
cleared away; Ormiston Lodge and Ormiston Cottage were 
recently demolished; and a number of Council houses were 
erected on the lane south of and paralle] to the main street. 
Altogether 214 houses were built before the war, and 182 
afterwards, of which 45 are prefabricated. 

But although Sir Frank Mears was appointed Planning 
Consultant for East Lothian in 1938, little real planning was 
done until the post-war planning office began to function. 
Its survey revealed that a number of mines in the vicinity of 
Ormiston were due to close in the near future, and a decision 
was taken to develop the small village of Macmerry, which 
is on the A1 road and nearer to the important mines. Ormiston, 
therefore, has ceased to grow and is unlikely to expand for 
some -time. The activities of the Planning Authority have 
recently been directed towards protecting the older buildings 
and preserving the trees. Beech House, at the north-east 
corner of Cockburn's village, has been restored and divided 
into flats; another house on the south of the main street is 
being adapted under careful contract by a joiner as a workshop; 
and the Market Cross has been restored by the Ministry of 
Works. The trees have now been given to the County Council 
by the estate and will when necessary be replanted. Advice 
is taken from the Forestry Commission. 


POPULATION AND OCCUPATION 


This history of the village indicates the population trends 
and occupations of the inhabitants. They can be briefly 
summarised as follows: 

Population. In. 1792, according to the Old Statistical Account, 
there were 500-600 people in the village (Colvill 1792:169). 
This presumably remained fairly constant, since in the middle 
of the nineteenth century the population of the whole parish 
was 760 (Bannerman 1835:142). The big increase at the turn 
of the century is shown in the 1911 figure for the parish—1598; 
and this increased to 1841 in 1931, and 2234 in I951 (parish 
figures). Figures for the village itself are only given from 1931 
onwards when there were 1221. In 1951 the village population 
numbered 1914. 
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Occupations. During Phase-II of the village's development; 
it is clear that for a short time occupations were mixed— 
farming, local industry, trades—with farming becoming the 
predominant work after the failure of Cockburn's marketing 
scheme. At the turn of the present century the influx of the 
miners entirely changed the social structure of the village, 
and it has tended to become a one-industry settlement. To-day 
three-quarters of the manual workers are engaged in mining; 
most of the rest are concerned with farming or market garden- 
ing (a good trade is done in strawberries). In addition there 
are a local joiner and a builder, a slater and plasterer and a 
number of service trades. The Co-operative Society has two 
shops, there are three private grocers, a butcher, a hardware 
merchant, two small general shops, two barbers, one public 
house and a Post Office, and a bank that opens twice weekly. 
Two doctors, a District Nurse, and a Health Visitor attend 
the villagers, a Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic is held 
fortnightly and an Orthopedic Clinic twice weekly, and the 
Coal Board, which took over the old officials' houses, has an ' 
office in one of them. The School has recently been down- 
graded, and is now a Primary School. 


ANALYSIS AND PROPOSALS 
The first phase of the village having been virtually obliterated, 
it is convenient to consider the present shape of the village 
under the three succeeding phases. 


1. The eighteenth-century village (Pls. V to VIT) 


In appearance this is the most satisfactory part of the 
village. The houses, while pleasant in scale and detailing, are 
not in themselves outstanding - architectural examples. The 
more notable are the Manse, a three-storied stone and slate 
building, a group of single-storey harled and pantiled agri- 
cultural workers' houses, and Beech House, a three-storey 
stone and slated house at the eastern end of the street—all on 
the north side; a more continuous group of two-storey houses, 
including the stone house at present being restored by the 
joiner, and a group of harled, slated and lime-washed houses, 
on the south side. The Church, designed by J. Aikman Swan, 
dates from 1936; the Market Cross, dating from the early 
eighteenth century, is under the care of the bee of 
Works. . A, 
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' The characteristics may be summarised as follows: 

(a) The main street tapers towards the east as it slopes 
gently downhill. At its upper end the broader part is punctuated 
in the centre by the Market Cross, raised on a pedestal and 
dominating the space. 

(b) The houses on each side are neither uniform nor regular. 
They vary in treatment and materials and in height. While 
the south side is fairly continuously developed, it is composed 
of houses as dissimilar in style as the simple eighteenth-century 
harled houses, the nineteenth-century schoolhouse now used 
as a public hall, the oriel-windowed stone house built by 
John Clark (the founder of the coal Company), the Co-operative 
Stores, and a harled semi-detached house built between the 
wars on a gap site. The north side has noticeable gaps in its 
development and the houses vary in use and style even more 
than those on the south. There is the eighteenth-century block 
with a pend, originally the inn and now the Post Office, the 
farm house of Market-gate farm, the new church, the three- 
storey eighteenth-century Manse, the single storey cottages, 
the widely spaced inter-war bungalows, and the three-storey 
Beech House at the end. 

Nevertheless both sides have a marked street-character 
and unity. On the north side this may be due in part to two 
factors: (i) the staggering of the houses so that the larger 
blocks do not dwarf the smaller ones, except in the case of 
Beech House which clearly marks the end of the street and 
the corner, and (ii) the fairly continuous stone walling along 
this side. 

(c) A more important factor which contributes to the 
unity of the street is the double row of trees. On both sides 
of the road a well-spaced row of tall mature trees makes the 
dominant theme of the village design. They shelter the houses 
but are tall enough not to obscure them, and are set close to 
the road, leaving a space for grass and good footpaths along 
the fronts of the houses. This grass ends naturally at the road 
and the footpaths without curbs of any kind. The footpath 
access is particularly successful. Occasional naturally formed 
paths lead across the belts of grass to the road. 

(d) The village was not originally developed in depth away 
from the street, but such pends as there are, in particular 
the pend at Oak House, give access to pleasant enclosed areas 
of land, and might be capable of interesting development. 
Where depth development subsequently occurred (as in 
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Stanley Place), it happened accidentally as a result of the 
boundaries of the property associated with the street frontage, 
and was not well considered. 

(e) Both ends of the street are “closed”; i.e. the road alters 
direction or width and, without ever looking like a cul-de-sac, 
suggests the end of the settlement. At the east end it turns at 
right angles downhill to the north, and a memorial to Robert 
Moffat, the missionary, though subsequent to the planning 
of the village, is well sited on the corner. At the west end the 
road forks, one narrower road proceeding due west, the other 
leading off at right angles to cross the river and join the main 
Haddington-Dalkeith road. The block of sub-standard empty 
miners' dwellings on the corner effectively closes the vista at 
the crest of the shops, while the Market Cross on its little 
built-up mound breaks the vista down the west road, forces the 
main road to bifurcate, and forms a visual centre to the village. 

In general, it appears that Cockburn's foundation has a 
marked village character, and it is suggested that some of the 
factors that contribute to its success as such are the small . 
scale of its houses, the simplicity of its plan form, the topo- 
graphical unity and completeness, the freedom with which 
houses have been built (at varying dates) within a general 
scheme, the landscaping and the planting of trees. 


2. The mining village (Pl. VIIT) 

The miners' rows are not beautiful, but it is felt that their 
close-packed simple character given interest by external stair- 
cases and access galleries need not have detracted from the 
esthetic value of the village as much as has in fact happened. 
The lack of planning, except in the most rudimentary way, 
has turned them into stranded blocks in a waste of mud and 
asphalt; and the problem created by the need for washing 
lines, back sheds, etc., will require a planned solution such as 
that at present proposed by the County Planning Officer. 
They are dismal in colour, but this could be corrected. Their 
positioning bears little relation to the older part of the village 
and they are reached only by tracks across the ground. 

In view of the considerable amenities added to the village 
by the mining companies, it is regrettable that a major 
opportunity to make a coherent extension to the village was 
lost. There appears to be no logical connection between the 
siting of the miners' Institute, the bowling green and recreation 
park other than the purely adventitious availability of sites. 
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3. The Local Authority Extensions (Pls. VII and VIII) 

; Certain parts of these extensions were planned, but there 
was no comprehensive layout, and four distinct sections are 
noticeable. One group (the first and last in date of the Council 
houses) is laid out to face south on the brae above the river; 
the second (incorporating the post-war prefabricated houses) 
follows a course dictated by the layout of the miners' row; 
the third is a planned and slightly more imaginative scheme 
along and to the north of the road to Limeylands; the fourth 
is a monotonous development along the original back lane 
parallel to and south of the main street. 

Apart from the prefabricated dwellings and some short 
terraced blocks, the houses are generally semi-detached. They 
line service roads with considerable waste of space, and show 
little evidence of grouping or organisation which might have 
linked them logically with the older village. 'The small green 
spaces have emerged often merely as untidy corners left to 
satisfy. sight-lines. Only in the third group has an attempt 
been made to form a coherent scheme with green spaces, and 
to achieve a reasonable scale in the houses by projecting a 
wing lower at the ridge than the remainder of the house. Here 
planting in the front gardens seems to have been more careful 
and successful than in the other groups. In general, however, 
landscaping and planting have not been considered, and the 
contrast with the old village in this respect is overwhelming. 

A further contrast is afforded by the widespread nature 
of the Council housing and the low density of the scheme— 
the density being considerably reduced by the wastage in 
road widths. Most of the service roads are far wider than they 
need be. The low density (about I1o-11 houses to the acre is 
common), the random development of the scheme, its size, 
lack of scale and ill-designed housing, have resulted in a 
noticeable lack of relationship with the earlier village. At the 
same time its bulk and population have unbalanced the 
original concept of the village without contributing to what 
might have been a unified but socially and esthetically diverse 
village settlement. ; 

Nevertheless, it is felt that some well considered laying of 
paths and planting might improve the scheme and go some 
way towards establishing a character more allied to the 
nucleus of the place; and this is reinforced by the impression 
that much of the attraction of Cockburn's village does in 
fact depend upon the trees and the road and footpaths, rather 
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than upon the comparatively undistinguished houses in the 
main street. 


GENERAL PROPOSALS 


There are two main aspects of this village development which 
we have thought useful to study. Firstly, the village as it 
stands to-day is, despite its misfortunes, still capable of improve- 
ment by means of planting and landscaping, attention to 
fences, paths, etc. Some suggestions of this sort will form one 
group of proposals. Secondly, the unsatisfactory spread of the 
village with its low density in its later phases, suggests that 
it might be profitable to consider in what ways the village 
as it stood at the beginning of this century could be developed 
at higher densities and in a more compact form. Some 
suggestions have been drafted, from two points of view. On 
the one hand, assuming for the sake of the study that the 
Council development had not taken place, it is interesting to 
speculate on what might have happened if a concentrated plan 
based on developing the existing village in depth had been 
adopted. On the basis of such a plan it is possible to show the “ 
actual wastage of ground at present and the overall shape 
which the village might have assumed. On the other hand, 
it may be that such proposals are still practicable. Although 
the present trend of employment has halted the building of 
houses in completion of the Council scheme already begun 
at the western edge of the settlement, it is always possible that 
at some future date it may be necessary for more houses to 
be erected. By selecting as a sample a section of the village 
lying along the south of the main street, at present characterised 
by gap sites, a noticeable decay in both buildings and gardens, 
and unused waste spaces, it is possible to show how such an 
area could still reasonably be developed should the occasion 
arise, and could contribute to the rehabilitation of the old 
village (Figs. 6 and 7). In this plan all the 18 usable dwellings 
are retained and restored where necessary, and an additional 
42 houses are provided, giving an approximate density of 
20 houses per acre. This is very reasonable. It may be noted 
that with the exception of two short blocks of maisonettes 
over shops, all the houses are given small private gardens. 
One major area of open space is provided, and three smaller 
ones, one of which faces a group of four old people's houses. 
Fifteen garages are also provided—a ratio of one garage to 
four houses. 
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Fic. 1.—High Street, Ormiston. 


Fic. 2.—High Street, Ormiston. 
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Fic. 2.—County Council housing, Ormiston. 


PLATE “VII 


PLATE VIII 


Fic. 1.—Miners' rows, Ormiston. 


Fic. 2.—Recent building. A shop at west end of village, Ormiston. 


PLATE IX 


Fic. 1.—Entry from south, Ratho. 


F1G. 2.—Main street looking east, Ratho. 


PLATE SX 


FiG. 1.—Backs of houses on south side of main street, Ratho. 


FiG. 2.—Back lane south of main street, Ratho. 
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Fic. 1.—Ludgate, Ratho. 


Fic. 2.—Canal and bridge, Ratho. 


PLATE XI 


PLATE XII 


FicG. 2.—Kirktown of Ratho. 
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On the basis of the density worked out for this area, a 
further map (Fig. 8) has been drawn, suggesting in broad 
outline how the village might have grown after 1919. The 
density is maintained at 20 houses per acré and allowance is 
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made for roads, paths, etc. It shows how, within the limiting 
site factors, a compact but not crowded village might have 
grown, retaining the centre of the eighteenth-century village 
as its centre of gravity. Calculation showed that 332 houses 
had been removed (or assumed not built) and approximately 
353 houses gained within the greatly reduced area. 
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It is at least clear that Ormiston still needs attention in 
order to-unify the present disorganised series of schemes; and 
it may be that the redevelopment of the original heart of the 
village—Cockburn's planned precinct—which remains the 
most satisfying part visually and practically, would go some 
way towards giving it new life and its true significance as 
the centre of the place, socially if not geographically. This 
part has already been modified, though not satisfactorily, by 
both the mining companies and the local authority. At present 
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an attempt is being made to preserve the older houses; presum- 
ably the closed up miners' block in one part of the site and the 
sub-standard miners' dwellings elsewhere, will at some time 
have to be demolished. The sample plan aims to keep all the 
pleasant (and some less pleasant) existing usable dwellings, 
and to build concentratedly in the available spaces behind 
and about them. ; 
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Ratho 


SITUATION 


The village of Ratho is situated in the County of Midlothian, 
about 8 miles west of Edinburgh, on a minor road that joins 
the two main routes to Glasgow, via Bathgate and Midcalder 
respectively. Immediately to the north of the village proper, 
and dividing it from the church and a group of buildings 
beside it (the Kirktown), lies the disused Union Canal, which 
was constructed between 1818 and 1822 to link Edinburgh to 
the Forth and Clyde Canal just west of Falkirk. The drainage 
of the immediate surroundings is affected by the canal. About 
14 miles to the south the Gogar Burn runs eastwards, turning 
north through Gogar Bank and Gogar (2 miles east of Ratho) 
to join the river Almond. The Almond passes some 2 miles to 
the west of Ratho village on its north and north-easterly course 
to the river Forth. 

The main part of the village lies on a ridge sloping down- 
wards from west to east, at about 320 to 250 feet above sea- 
level. To the south-east the ground falls away to the Gogar 
Burn; to the south-west and west it rises slightly to separate 
the village from the valley of the river Almond. Immediately 
to the north it falls rapidly to the canal at about 225 feet, 
and this is banked on its north side where the ground falls 
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' slightly further, rising rapidly again to 250 feet at the manse 


in the Kirktown. 

The ridge itself is an outcrop of whinstone (intrusive 
basalt rock) which is exposed at several places in the vicinity 
in the general area of carboniferous sandstones. The whinstone 
has been extracted from numerous quarries near the village, 
the major quarries being Ratho Quarry (now disused), 
Hillwood Quarry and Craigbank Quarry, now used for road- 
stone. 

West of the village there remain some groups of trees, 
many of which were planted for shelter and ornament in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The name “Ratho” is probably derived from the Celtic word 
“rath”, meaning a fort or mound. The early history of the 
village is obscure, but it is mentioned in records of the early 
fourteenth century as the Barony of Ratho. The church of 
St. Mary retains features that date from Norman times. A 
charter granted by the King to Alexander Fowlis, who bought 
the land in 1568, refers to “the 36 oxengate of the town and 
lands of Ratho . . . with tower, mansion . . . houses, biggings, 
yards . . . called Ratho Myre”.? Thirty-six oxengate suggests 
an acreage of about 468 acres (1 ploughgate—Io04 acres— 
containing 8 oxengate); and since an oxgate was theoretically 
the extent of the individual holdings of the joint tenants under 
the old Scottish system of farming, each supposed to contribute 
an ox to the common plough, it might be assumed that the 
“toun” of Ratho was populated at some time by about 36 
families—probably less, in view of the likelihood of one or 
more families holding several oxengate of land. In any case, 
the acreage of the town was approximately that of a davoch 
(416 acres), which was the measure of a typical farm group; 
so that Ratho was probably a very typical ferm-toun of the 
Lowlands before the agricultural revolution. It was linked 
with the Kirk and Kirk-toun by a roadway, once known 
(according to the Minister who wrote the Statistical Account 
of 1839) as the Lud Gate or Lord's Gate—the “access to the 
House of God” (Clason 1839:97). 

The Kirktoun was and still is simply a small group of 
houses near the Kirk—an arrangement commonly found in 
rural Scotland. Its separation (in this case very slight) from 
the village proper illustrates the difference between the Scottish 
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and English villages. In the latter the church normally forms 
a dominant feature or focus. In Scotland, the villages and 
kirks were not founded necessarily on the same site; for the 
kirk served the parish as a whole, which was usually one of 
scattered farms and farmtowns, and was normally somewhere 
near the centre of this agricultural parish. The village on the 
other hand was originally only one of several farmtowns in 
the parish, any one of which might have been later developed, 
as Ratho was, to form a village at the time of the agrarian 
revolution. The interaction of one upon the other is probably 
to be found in the likelihood that the farmtown at Ratho was 
developed rather than one of the other “touns”, because of 
its closeness to the Kirk and its consequent position at the 
convergence of routeways leading to the Kirk. 

This general arrangement is confirmed by a Plan of the 
County of Midlothian made by John Laurie in 1763, which 
shows the village in roughly its present situation, with however 
only 1o buildings in the village itself, and one beside the Kirk. 
These rather scattered buildings straddle a road which does 
not exactly follow the line of the present road, but passes 
northwards on the west side of the Kirk. The number of 
buildings shown may not be accurate on such a small-scale plan. 

The ownership of the surrounding land changed frequently, 
and has been divided among a number of estates, including 
Dalmahoy, Hatton, Bonnington, Ashley and Ratho Byres. 
Mansion houses in the parish include Dalmahoy House, Ratho 
House, Milburn Tower, Bonnington House and Norton 
House. Ratho Hall faces the village from the slope north of 
the canal. 

The present village owes its form to the radical improve- 
ments of the agricultural improvement era, when the farms 
were enclosed and enlarged, the fields fertilised with lime 
and the buildings re-erected. In Ratho, according to an 
Appendix to the General View of the Agriculture of Midlothian 
of 1795 much of the improving took place in the last thirty years 
of the eighteenth century, before which the land was largely 
“whins and swamps”. The planting “with belts and clumps of 
trees” dates from this time. The village itself must have been 
rebuilt in connection with the altered road at about the turn 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in accordance 
with the general redistribution of labour.? 

The construction of the Union Canal (1818-22) presumably 
also influenced the layout of the village. It certainly brought 
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considerable benefits to the people. Where previously it had 
' been one of the most inaccessible places in the three Lothians 
(Robertson 1793:267), the canal now brought to the village 
fertilisers and fuel (mainly from Polmont) and passengers. 

By 1839, the time of the ew Statistical Account, the village 
consisted of one street with two rows of houses, bending 
northwards across the Canal. The houses were mainly one- 
storey, built of whinstone from the local quarry, with freestone 
lintels and roofs of slate or tile. The village had been, says 
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the Minister, “much extended and improved recently by the 
erection of a number of neat cottages . . . and other altera- 
tions upon the street”. A few old huts on the south side, then 
being demolished, still connected the village with olden times. 
The Minister also notes the increasing taste for flowers, pots, 
shrubs and “other means of beautifying the exterior of the 
cottages ” (Clason 1839:97). 

This village of the early nineteenth century is in fact the 
core of the village as it can be seen to-day (Pls. IX-XIII). 
The Ordnance Survey map of 1855 (Fig. 9) shows the same 
plan and many of the same whinstone houses with freestone 
dressings. The church had been extended in 1683 and again 
in the early nineteenth century; the manse “in the Kirkstoun” 
was built in 1803. There were, says the 1839 Account, three 
schools in the village (the parish school with a master and 
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85 scholars, and two sewing schools with 22 pupils each), a 
Post Office, a Freemasons' meeting place and a Distillery. 
Although there was no proper Inn, there were 8 public houses 
in the parish, which, the Minister sadly remarks, “is too 
many”. The nearest market was Edinburgh. 

The village grew slightly during the remainder of the 
century. The O.S. map of 1895 (Fig. 1o) shows the same 
arrangement; Ludgate Lodge (now called The Lodge) had 
arrived at the east end of the village, the school nearby had 
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grown, and another been built at the western end. The Catholic 
Chapel had been erected, the houses on the south side of the 
street were more tightly packed; a smithy stood on the Ludpath, 
the Bridge Inn beside the bridge (Pl. XI, fig. 2), and a Gas 
Works east of the bridge by the canal. 

The main part of the subsequent development of the village 
has been the County Council housing to the north west and 
south of the main street. Thirty-two council houses were erected 
on a new road (Hillview Cottages) before the second world 
war. Since the war 12 prefabricated houses and another 152 
permanent houses have been built, which can be summarised 
as follows (Fig. 11). 

Post-war permanent houses: 120 

(Craigpark Avenue and Crescent; North Street and 
Hillview Cottages, west end) 
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Agricultural Workers: 16 
(Hillview Cottages, south side; Craigpark Avenue, 
south end) 
Scottish Special Housing—General needs: 16 
(Craigpark Avenue, west end) 
Apart from the group of 20 at the west end of Hillview 
Cottages, the post-war County Council development has 
taken place in a widely spaced scheme to the north of the 
village, with the backs of the houses to the Canal. 
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FIG. IL, 


In addition, a large number of the old houses on the 
north side of the main street have been condemned and partly 
demolished, and a scheme is in hand to rebuild this group as 
terraced housing, using the old stones and tiles where possible, 
and incorporating a group of shops and a community hall. ò 

The housing lists for June 1956 show 1og houses in addition 
to the County Council property. 


POPULATION AND OCCUPATIONS 
Available figures show that the population of the parish 
of Ratho was about 1145 in 1760 (only some of whom would 
have been in the village) but decreased to about 825 in 1793 
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(Robertson 1793:266), as a result of the enlargement of farms 
and the completion of the work on Dalmahoy House. From 
then, however, it increased to 1315 in 1831 and by another 149 
to form a total of 1454 in 1839 (Clason 183g9:93). The reasons 
given for this are improved agriculture, resulting in the need 
for more farm workers, the cutting of the canal, the opening of 
stone quarries and, in the latter decade, the building of new 
mansions and the greater subdivision of lands in the second 
stage of the agrarian changes. 

In 1839 Ratho was almost entirely an agricultural parish. 
In addition, the distillery employed 11 people and produced 
42,000 gallons a year; one sandstone and four whinstone 
quarries were in operation, but only one whinstone quarry, 
employing 1o people, was regularly exploited (Clason 1839:93). 

At this time, the population of the village itself was 539 
(Clason 1839:96). Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of Scotland 
gives it as having risen to 689 by 1846. It must have subse- 
quently increased slowly. Available figures for recent years, 
from the Housing records, show the population as 760 in 1954, 
850 in 1955 and 920 in June, 1956, with an additional 18 to 20 
people in the Nursing Home at the Lodge. 

From such figures as are available for the district, a 
general view of the occupations in the village can be obtained. 
Craigpark, Hillwood and Norton Quarries (producing whin- 
stone for roadwork) employ between them 61 workers, some 
of whom must live in the village. There are 16 agricultural 
workers' houses with, presumably, 16 agricultural workers in 
them, four police personnel, a number of teachers, nurses 
(The Lodge Nursing Home) and various service trades. The 
Co-operative Society has a large farm in the neighbourhood 
and a store in the village. There are dog kennels to the east 
of the village, a mink farm beside the canal, and Ratho Golf 
Course lies a short distance to the east. Travel to work figures 
show an estimated I5o men and 150 women travelling daily 
to Edinburgh from both Ratho village and Ratho Station, 
about a mile to the north. The latter has been developed on 
a bigger scale than the village and now has a larger population, 
many of whom work in Edinburgh. 


ANALYSIS AND PROPOSALS 


The Council housing of both pre-war and post-war years is 

not very successful; and it has been thought useful to suggest 

a way in which the village might have grown from its shape 
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' and size in the early part of this century. The layout and 
design of the Council houses is poor, scattered and unsightly; 
but essentially its fault lies in its lack of sympathy with the 
original charming if not particularly distinguished village 
nucleus. The widely spaced groups to the south and the winding 
streets to the north are so out of character as to give the 
inevitable impression of a housing scheme tacked on to a 
decrepit village, rather than an extension of an existing 
village—as it could easily have been. Indeed the plan of Ratho 
suggests that the necessary additional houses might have 
formed not merely an extension of the village, but rather the 
completion of the village pattern. The advantages of such an 
attempt are obvious. The village might have been improved 
rather than disfigured and made visually more attractive and 
socially more satisfactory, by the integration of the new with 
the old and the revitalising of the latter in the process. 
Several parts of the village show this possibility. The 
Kirktown could be unified and better grouped by some small 
rows of houses to close the view up the hill from the village 
proper (Pl. XII, fig. 2) and make a coherent group at the 
junction of the roads, thus following the traditional develop- 
ment of the Kirktown nucleus as a place in itself. Since the 
Kirk is a building of architectural importance, some improve- 
ment of the surroundings is in any case necessary to give it 
the setting it deserves. The derelict gas works area facing the 
canal is an attractive site, and, properly developed, could form 
one of the most pleasant terraces in the village; and this could 
link behind the houses on the Ludgate to a group at the 
eastern end of the main street, forming a green on both sides 
of the curving road and finishing the village appropriately. 
This in turn could be connected to the road to Dalmahoy 
by a narrow roadway beside the existing trees on the south 
facing slopes. The old back lane, south of the main street 
(PI. X, fig. 2), might be utilised rather than remain as at 
present an untended track, with houses on its south. In this 
way considerable lengths of roadmaking could have been 
avoided. Furthermore, the north side of the main street 
(Bhe fio. o) could be developed, following the original 
pattern, with short blocks stretching northwards at right 
angles behind the street terraces, and views across the canal 
to Ratho Hall through pends and lanes and between the 
blocks. The clearance on this side gives an opportunity to 
form an open space with hall and shops near the entry road 
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from the south, thus opening up the central part of the village 
street. A block of old people's houses could be constructed 
facing the bowling green, and a garage could be placed near 
the Inn on the site of the earlier smithy. Westwards along 
the main street, some derelict property on the south side 
might be cleared to open out a link between the southern 
terraces and the northern blocks and the view to the Hall. 
At the extreme west end it would be possible to open out 
small green spaces where the lane returns to the main street, 
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and to erect taller blocks as a stop to the village and an 
improvement of the view on approaching down the hill from 
the west. 

There are still other possibilities. The school, for example, 
is in an awkward position on the corner at the east end, and 
has quite inadequate space behind it for recreation and 
playing fields. If the Lodge, at present a Nursing Home, 
ceased to function as such, it could probably be adapted as 
a school building. The advantages of utilising the gardens, 
tennis courts, etc. surrounding it for children and others are 
easily seen; and at the same time the grounds, by becoming 
more part of the village, would add immensely to its amenities. 
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Alternatively the Lodge might be turned into a Community 
' Centre, and the grounds be open to all in the village. 
Using some of these opportunities, a plan has been drawn 
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which seems to achieve the aim of completing the village 
pattern without destroying it, and adding a number of 
amenities which the village did not previously possess (Figs. 12 
and 13). The number of houses obtained is slightly more than 
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FIG. 13. 


the total of houses which have in fact been erected, while 
using only a fraction of the area of land. Approximately 
202 houses replace the existing 196 houses, with 33 new houses 
in the clearance area on the north side of the main street, 
5 shops and 2 blocks of g-storey flats (giving 25 flats in all). 
By such a plan, moreover, entirely adequate and frequently 
generous gardens could be made, with additional open spaces, 
and yet without the wastage of inevitably derelict land that 
the normal housing scheme seems to ensure. 


NOTES 


1 Quoted in Clason 1839:82. 

2 A Plan of the Parish of Ratho by Jas. Anderson, was published in Edinburgh 
in 1819. No copy of it, however, could be discovered. It is listed in 
The Early Maps of Scotland, by a Committee of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. 2nd edition, revised (1936):106. Edinburgh. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN ARGYLLSHIRE DROVER 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE 
WEST HIGHLAND CATTLE TRADE 


Ericr-Oregeen* 


The last of the true Argyllshire drovers died at Minard, on 
the shores of Loch Fyne, in April 1957. Other men are still 
alive in the district who went with cattle to the Falkirk Trysts. 
But they were not drovers in the sense that Dugald MacDougall 
was; they simply acted as cattle-men, taking the beasts by 
road and track to a distant market. Dugald was much more. 
In his young days—he was born in 1866—he worked with 
four uncles who were farmers and cattle-dealers in the parish 
of Kilmichael Glassary. The Spring and Summer found him 
out in the islands buying young cattle. Autumn brought the 
big trysts at Falkirk, and from about 1886 until the late 
'nineties Dugald MacDougall took part in most of the droves 
that went to the October tryst. He came, moreover, of a family 
of drovers. His uncles, his grandfather, his great-great-uncles 
followed this business in successive generations. He was the 
repository of a droving tradition that dated from the eighteenth 
century and that was localised in Mid-Argyll. His forebears 
lived in North Knapdale, a secluded parish on the west coast 
which has the closest links with the islands of Islay and Jura, 
the breeding grounds of some of the finest Highland cattle. 
They bought cattle in these islands and in the neighbouring 
parishes, and sold them after grazing them to English and 
Lowland buyers at the Falkirk Tryst. This same pattern of 
business was followed by successive generations of the family 
for over a hundred years, coming to an end with the subject 
of this article at the end of the nineteenth century. 

In the six months before he died the old drover was 
thinking and talking a great deal about his droving years. 
He was ninety years old at this time. His memory was good 
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and his powers of expression unimpaired. In November 1956 
he made a remarkable sound recording. He had never 
previously used, or even seen, a recording machine, yet he 
answered a series of questions on his life and experiences 
with a fullness of detail and a spontaneity of expression that 
give his account a unique value. It lasts for forty minutes and 
is in English, but he could equally well have spoken in his 
native Gaelic. Indeed the language he uses is Gaelic in its 
essential thought-forms and colour as well as more obviously 
in its cadences and pronunciations.f The facts of a drover's 
life are there, probably more fully than in any extant oral 
source; but the account is more than a piece of informative 
social history; it acquires from the old man's telling and the 
artless changes of his mood a compelling and moving quality. 

The facts of Dugald MacDougall's life are soon set down. 
He was born in 1866 on a small farm called Craig Murail in 
the low hills north of Lochgilphead. An aunt at Bellanoch 
brought him up, and when she married the miller at Kilmartin 
he lived with them at the mill-house near the ruinsof Carnasserie 
Castle. He had a job for five years in the estate office of the 
Malcolms of Poltalloch, and then at nineteen years of age 
he joined his four uncles, who were called MacLellan and 
had two farms in the district. These were his droving years. 
In 1899 or thereabouts he moved to the farm of Craiganterve, 
near Ford at the southern end of Loch Awe. Craiganterve is 
still remembered as having been the best farm in the district, 
and a model for the whole neighbourhood, during his tenancy. 
He was here for forty-four years, saw his family grow up, 
became an elder in the Church and served as Clerk to the 
Kilmartin Parish Council. After he retired to live with his 
daughter at Minard, he was often to be seen taking a walk 
along the road, a spare figure, slightly bowed, with a handsome 
kindly face, a curly grey beard, and a surprisingly full head of 
white, wavy hair. 

Dugald's reminiscences were of the native West Highland 
cattle. For centuries these small, hardy, black cattle had been 
bred for export on the mainland, but especially in the islands, 
of Argyll. The trysts at Crieff, Falkirk and Glasgow already 
feature in the rentals of the Lochfyneside estate of Campbell 
of Knockbuy in the seventeen-thirties,! a period when Crieff 
f Inverted commas, when used here, indicate excerpts from Dugald MacDougall's 

account, unless referred to another source, Few modifications have been 


necessary, and those, slight ones to make plain the drover's meaning. — Words 
I have inserted are in square brackets. 
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was pre-eminent and when droving and cattle-stealing were 
still liable to be confused, not least in the minds of the drovers. 
From his home, not a mile distant from where Dugald lived 
in his later years, Archibald Campbell, 2nd laird of Knockbuy, 
carried on a successful cattle-dealing business in partnership 
with his kinsman, Campbell of Inverawe, with a turnover of 
2,000 cattle in the year 1739-40. These beasts, purchased in 
the islands of Islay, Jura and Mull, and from the West Highland 
mainland as far north as Moidart, were grazed on the parks 
about Knockbuy (the present-day Minard) until they were 
ready to be driven to the Lowland trysts and ultimately into 
England.? 

The “spirit of improvement” had already, it seems, com- 
municated its quickening influence to the shores of Loch 
Fyne and the lairds of Mid-Argyll, and Knockbuy appears 
as one of the earliest of the pioneers of stock-breeding in the 
Highlands. The enclosures at Minard were an indispensable 
part of his plan for raising the standard of his Highland cattle 
by breeding only from the finest beasts. His success was 
marked. “. . . the Galloway gentlemen,” he writes in February 
1744, “acknowledge these several years past my cattle were 
inferior to no highlanders grazed with them; which demon- 
strates Argyllshire is as capable as Galloway for that purpose, 
though the latter has run away with the profit for many years 
back, which proper attention and application might alwise 
preserve to the Shire of Argyll.” The Duke should follow 
suit he urged in a letter to Campbell of Stonefield. Whether 
indeed the ambitious programme of agricultural and industrial 
reforms launched by the dukes of Argyll in the next decades 
was inspired, at least in part, by the advice and practice of 
Knockbuy, or not, there is no doubt that having a neighbour 
as active and enterprising as Archibald Campbell must have 
served to keep the ducal improvers on their toes.? 

Smaller farmers had little interest in improvements, and 
the bulk of Highland cattle continued undersized and puny. 
But the movement which Knockbuy had so early pioneered 
in Mid-Argyll gained impetus. By the end of the eighteenth 
century many lairds in the West Highlands subscribed to and 
practised the new principles of selective breeding; none to more 
effect than Campbell of Shawfield, whose estate in Islay bred 
animals that took pride of place among the Highland cattle 
(MacDonald 1811:422 ff., 623 ff.)*. It is no wonder that Dugald 
MacDougall's droving ancestors dealt largely in the product 
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of the Islay grazings, nor that Bakewell himself declared, too 
late, “that he wished he had laid the foundations of his im- 
proved breed with the kyloe or West Highland cow, for it 
wanted only size to be perfect” (Sinclair 1831: pt. 1, 264; 
Smith 1805:243). 

Already by the seventeen-sixties professional drovers appear 
in the Knockbuy rentals as substantial tenants. They were 
prosperous enough by the late seventies to rent two or three 
farms at seventy or eighty pounds sterling.*? Possibly here in 
Argyll, as in Galloway (Haldane 1952:51, 65), this professional 
class superseded Knockbuy and the other drover-lairds in their 
cattle-dealing functions, and by their increased specialisation 
enabled the Scottish supply of cattle to keep pace with the 
mounting demand in the South. Too often, however, the 
insufficiency of their capital hampered them. When allied to a 
lack of moral scruples, it caused an alarming frequency of 
bankruptcies among drovers and brought the whole class of 
drovers into disrepute (Haldane 1952:49-52). But there 
appears to be something more solid and reliable about the 
late eighteenth century Mid-Argyll drovers than there was 
about their contemporaries in Galloway. If the Statistical 
Account does not applaud their virtues, it is equally silent 
about their failings. The regular appearance over a fairly 
long period of the same names in Knockbuy's rental against 
farms wide in extent and highly rented, inspires confidence 
in such men as Charles Young, John McKellar and John 
Macfarlane. In a shire where lairds as active and experienced 
in cattle-dealing as Knockbuy had blazed the trail, and where 
their power was considerable, it may be that drovers as a class 
acquired habits of regularity and honesty in advance of the 
rest of the country. 

Dugald MacDougall begins his account with a story which 
he heard as a little boy from his grandfather MacLellan who 
had Gallcoille farm in North Knapdale and carried on business 
as a drover and cattle-dealer. It was a story which, he confessed, 
he heard many times before he could understand it and it 
concerned two uncles of his grandfather, who were drovers 
in Knapdale, “bought the cattle at the farms where they were 
reared, you know, and . . . took them away to the markets 
of the South and to the markets where they could get them 
sold. It was to the markets of the South they had this lot.” 
They bought on credit . . . “they didn't pay them. The 
bargain was that they would give so much for them, and pay 
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them when they came back after selling them in the markets 
of the South. But they found that the price that they could 
get for them there wouldn't meet the price that they had to 
pay the people at home. They were going to drop money 
themselves, and they were going to be the occasion of the 
people at home dropping money too, because they would be 
disappointed not to get the price at which they sold them.” 
Many drovers at this period—the late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century—would not have scrupled to fail their 
creditors. “Well, they considered. The one spoke to the other, 
what [was] the best thing they could do. And the other brother 
advised him and he said, “the only thing that I can do, that 
I can think we ought to do, and keep our own credit, and 
do the best we can for the people at home, is take them back, 
every one of these animals, to the owner that had them when 
he sold them, and deliver them to the owner at his own farm, 
where we bought them, and tell them that that's the best 
thing we can do. We can't pay the money that we ought to 
pay, but there's your animals as we found them.” So they 
had so much confidence in them after that that they would 
give them any cattle they wanted without paying for them; 
they could take them away to sell and pay them when they 
came back.” The rustic innocence of these droving brothers 
evidently found a ready response in a community more fearful 
of defaulting drovers than insistent on the uttermost farthing.* 
This engaging story forms a fitting preface to Dugald's account. 

These may have been the first drovers in the family, the 
men who founded the long tradition followed by Dugald's 
grandfather, then by his four sons, Dugald's uncles, and finally 
by Dugald himself. As cattle-dealers, they required grazing 
lands. The uncles had two farms, Barmolloch and Ardnackaig. 
Ardnackaig is situated on the west coast of North Knapdale, 
upon the Sound of Jura. Barmolloch is an upland farm three 
miles south of Ford, with hilly land on either side, but a 
prospect northward of a broad glen opening out into the 
wooded parkland of Ederline. Here, on the good Barmolloch 
pastures the brothers summered their cattle. Hugh MacLellan 
was the business head and had charge of the buying and selling. 
Dugald went with Hugh in the Spring of the year to buy young 
cattle in Islay and Jura.” The Islay trysts in May and June 
offered the finest cattle in the West, a consequence of Shawfield's 
careful breeding. 

The black cattle of the West Highlands could fetch the 
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highest prices at Falkirk. But changes were afoot that did not 
always please the older farmers. “There was more black ones 
in these days, black ones. But they got, when they got like 
everything else, into fancy things, they did away with the 
black ones. There's hardly any left of the black cattle.” This 
departure from a sober black for coats of many colours— 
brindled, dun, brown, yellow and red—Dugald viewed as a 
regrettable piece of frivolity, but cross-breeding was some- 
thing far more serious; “they wouldn't go in for crosses, not 
by any [means]. One of the uncles especially had a great 
horror o' crosses. Nothing but the pure Highland native cattle, 
you know, bullocks and heifers.” In this objection they were 
in good company, for the learned Dr. Smith had laid it down 
as axiomatic that “ crossing the true Highland breed with 
any other ought to be avoided. . . . The native cattle are 
always the hardiest cattle and the best feeders.” The improving 
lairds had reached the same conviction after experimenting 
with crosses between the native cattle and Galloways and other 
breeds. In the end they found the English buyer much 
preferred the West Highland beast (Smith 1805:250). 

The Barmolloch drovers brought the Islay cattle over the 
ferry at Port Askaig to Jura, and drove them by the eastside 
road to the ferry at Lagg.? Here they were loaded into the 
ferry-boat. Dugald recollected that the bottom of the boat 
was thickly heaped with a protective layer of birch branches. 
The ferryman was called Lindsay, and he had a blind assistant. 
The cattle were carried to Keills and unloaded on to the jetty. 
There was no need for them to swim ashore, as the jetty sloped 
down to the water, and boats could be discharged in any state 
of the tide. Its corrugated surface, made of thin slabs of stone 
set vertically, would offer a ready foothold to the cattle as 
they scrambled ashore. 

The herd made its way by Tayvallich and Bellanoch to 
Crinan Moss and Kilmichael and up the glen to Barmolloch. 
Here they remained to graze until they were ready to be sold 
at the Falkirk Tryst. 

The Barmolloch men had other cattle grazing, bought at the 
local trysts at Lochgilphead and Kilmichael. The Kilmichael 
tryst was the more important, held on the last Wednesday 
of May in a field still called the Stance Field, situated within 
a curve of the River Add below the late eighteenth-century 
bridge at Kilmichael.? To refresh his memory, Dugald turned 
to a faded copy of Orr's Scottish Almanac for 1916, a thin paper- 
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backed pamphlet containing miscellaneous information: “The 
Rising and Setting of the Sun, the Phases of the Moon, with 
its Age, the Times of High Water at Glasgow, and a General 
Tide Table; also a Table of the Probable Weather that will 
occur during the Year, and a List of Fairs, Holidays and Fast 
Days kept in some of the Principal Towns in Scotland.” Inform- 
ation yet more exotic is to be found in its pages; a list of the 
Imperial Parliaments, the names, birthdays and marriages of 
all nine of Queen Victoria's children, and a splendid catalogue 
of the Sovereigns of Europe, no less than twelve in number 
if one includes Tsar Nicholas II and Sultan Mohamed V who 
succeeded his brother Abdul (deposed). Seven closely printed 
pages at the end of the almanac give details of the trysts of 
Scotland, classified according to their month. None, as Dugald 
explained, bears a specific date. “There was no date; it was 
the day of the week, yes. . . . And you can see from this old 
almanac, you can see it there, the days of the week.” Here he 
reads aloud from it: “Tuesday before last Wednesday . . . 
Wednesday fortnight after Kilmichael in May, yes. And the 
Falkirk Tryst was the second Tuesday of October, and the 
day following he says in this almanac too.” 10 

For a century and a half the Falkirk 'ITryst occupied a 
unique place in the economic development and social life of 
Scotland. It was the annual meeting place of English buyers 
and Scottish drovers, a gathering geographically almost as 
widely representative as the General Assembly. Here was 
congregated the cattle-surplus of all the Highland counties, 
beside beasts raised on Lowland farms. The export trade was 
worth about a quarter of a million pounds in the closing 
decade of the eighteenth century, and still it was expanding 
(Haldane 1952:205 ff.). By Dugald MacDougall's time, the 
traffic had shrunk to a slender current compared with the full 
spate of the mid-nineteenth century. It was still, however, the 
principal cattle-market in Scotland, and its three trysts, in 
August, September and October, saw many Highland cattle 
sold to English and Lowland buyers. 

The Barmolloch men attended the biggest of the trysts, 
held in October. There were other trysts where they sometimes 
did business, Doune in Perthshire and Carman Fair at 
Dumbarton, with its stance on the top of the hill above Renton. 
“I was at that fair once, and there was only one house, a 
shepherd's house, up there. And the market-day the shepherd 
got a licence; he could sell spirits to the dealers or them that 
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came with the cattle. That was the only house that was in 
it at Carman, up at the top of the hill, yes.” Kilmichael was 
the regular local market, and usually, “when they were taken 
away from this district, as most of the older cattle were, it 
was to the Falkirk Trysts”. 

By early October the cattle were in superb condition. 
“After the summering and that they were splendid big animals 
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. oh grand big bullocks, just full of flesh and hair when 
they were sold at three and a half years old in October.” The 
heifers were sold off a year younger, but the bullocks were 
kept as long as there was grazing for them. The Barmolloch 
droves numbered fifty or sixty cattle. They could be handled 
by two men and their dogs. The seven day journey of nearly a 
hundred miles of road and track began early enough to allow 
the cattle a rest for three days at the end of it before the Tryst 
commenced. The route which they followed was one which 
had been long used by drovers from Mid-Argyll. First the 
drove made for the old hill track leading from Loch Awe 
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over the high moorland north of Loch Fyne to the farm of 
Auchindrain near Inveraray. Many of the drovers coming 
from Mull and Nether Lorne ferried their beasts across Loch 
Awe at Portinnisherrich (Haldane 1952:90) and joined this 
track on the Leckan Muir. (They were from remote, unvisited 
regions to Dugald, who spoke of the northern Argyll and Inver- 
ness-shire islands as “Mull and these places”.) The Barmolloch 
droves would emerge on to it two or three miles from its starting 
point at the medieval church of Kilineuair. It was a narrow 
track, about six feet wide, but dry and clean and well-drained, 
with a firm bottom of stones. 

The first day with its unaccustomed fatigues and steep 
gradients was the hardest on the cattle. The road rises almost 
from sea level to a loch-strewn terrain a thousand feet higher, 
apparently desolate but for sheep and predatory birds. It 
clambers to its summit at Loch a' Chaoruinn; here the drovers 
could ease off and look back over the winding track to the 
waters of Loch Awe, and in the distance, beyond the String 
of Lorne, the great hills of Jura and Mull. 

A good drover was careful not to press his cattle too hard, 
especially at the outset. “They were in full bloom, and full of 
flesh and hair. If you sweated them, the hair drooped down 
and never got up again into the same [condition]. The great 
secret was to take them there as good-looking as they were 
when they left home. One would think there was nothing but 
drive and force them on with a stick, but that wasn't allowed 
at all. They'd go quite nicely when they were left alone. 
The man that was in front—they didn't all stay behind—he 
took maybe twelve or so of the first cattle on, and the rest 
followed; and if these went into a gap, or found an open gate, 
and went in, you had only to get twelve out, whereas if you 
were all behind, you would have the whole sixty or fifty, and 
that spent time to get them back out again. There was an 
art in doing it right, properly; even suppose one would think 
it was a simple thing, there was an art in doing it properly 
too, to give man and beast a chance, yes.” 

The old track can still be travelled on foot, but the surface 
has become pitted, eroded, and in places, water-logged. 'To 
the neglect of half a century and the effects of harsh weather 
was added more active ill-usage. The Argyllshire Advertiser 
announced on 20th August 1924, under the heading “Motor 
Cycle Feat”, that a local motor-cyclist had recently driven “a 
machine of the well-known B.S.A. manufacture ” from Ford to 
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Inveraray “by the old hill-road”. This no doubt praiseworthy 
individual initiated the trials which damaged the road beyond 
repair. Yet so late as 1914 or thereabouts a small boy called 
Archie Campbell, now living at Arrochar, travelled this road 
with his father, who was taking a drove of thirty young cattle 
from Oban to Mr. Macfarlane's farm of Stronafyne at the 
head of Loch Long. 

The route which the drovers followed from Auchindrain 
coincides fairly well with the present road through Inveraray, 
round the head of Loch Fyne, over the Rest and Be Thankful 
Pass to Arrochar, and thence by Tarbet and Loch Lomondside 
to Balloch. But in recent years the old road over the Rest 
has been superseded by a new road with easier gradients. 
Along the west shore of Loch Lomond, too, the older road 
can frequently be seen escaping from the macadam bondage 
of the new, to make a brief excursion. After Alexandria the 
drovers crossed the river at Bonhill. “It was a wooden bridge 
that crossed [the Leven] at Bonhill, a wooden bridge. It's a 
fine concrete bridge now.” Here they turned to the left as 
if making for Jamestown and then took the old hill road over 
the Cameron Muir. “There was an old toll over there. It was 
Finnich Toll they called it. It was getting into disuse when 
I went there at first.” And so on to Killearn. From there the 
drovers' road led through Fintry, past Spittal Hill farm, and 
across the Kirk o' Muir; “there's a big reservoir they tell me, 
converted now on the right hand side up there, a great big 
water works that wasn't there when we were going at all”. 
Carronbridge came next, and Denny, Dunipace and Denny- 
loanhead, and finally, Larbert, the end of the long journey. 

Halting-places for a night's grazing existed all along the 
drovers' route. There were stances where custom gave the 
drover free, unhindered access for his beasts, though a charge 
was made for the use of them. When there was no stance, 
accommodation could be obtained on farms for a payment 
of about ten shillings a score in Dugald's time. The Barmolloch 
drove must have reached the neighbourhood of the main 
Inveraray road on the first day, with a full dozen rough miles 
behind. Accommodation could be got on the stance at Auchna- 
goul or on farm land in the vicinity.?? The old rights of free 
grazing at Inveraray, which are mentioned in the Kirk Session 
records, had apparently escaped in the eighteenth-century 
improving movement. “The old town muir to be inclosed” 
reads a note of November 1758 written in the instructions to 
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. the Chamberlain of Argyll by the grd Duke (Fergusson rii dò)E 
The loss of customary stances and the multiplication of turn- 
pike tolls during the early nineteenth century added to the 
problems of the drovers and contributed to the decline of the 
Falkirk Tryst (Haldane 1952:212 with note 4; 242-4).14 

On the second night the drove might be in Glen Shira 
(as Duncan MacColl, Crarae, remembers) but more usually 
it reached the stance at Cairndow, an extensive area extending 
up the hillside on the east side of the head of the loch. “There's 
a place—I can see the opening yet—where we went. . . . The 
stance came down to the road, but halfway up the hill it was 
fenced off. They couldn't-get out of it altogether, but they 
had plenty of room, yes, they had plenty of room. But it will 
likely be getting into disrepair now like every other thing. . . . 
It's never used as a stance now.” Sadness and nostalgia for 
the past sometimes gently intrude into Dugald's recollections, 
but' never for long. He quickly remembers his theme, and in 
imagination gathers his drove from the night's pasture and sets 
out briskly on the road. 

On the third day the drove made its progress through Glen 
Finglas and over the Rest down to Loch Long and the stance 
on Stronafyne at Arrochar. The stance lies on the slope of the 
hill east of the head of the loch, behind the village. On the 
lower side it was limited by a wall, but above only by steep 
rocks. The drove road is still to be seen leaving the main road 
near the Roman Catholic church and re-emerging on the road 
to Tarbet a mile farther on. Mr. MacFarlane was the farmer at 
Stronafyne, and he was himself accustomed to buying young 
cattle from the islands at Oban for selling eighteen months later 
at the Falkirk Tryst. The route taken by the Stronafyne drove 
lay along the shores of Loch Long to Faslane, where Mr. 
MacFarlane's brother farmed, and then through Glen Fruin 
to Balloch and Larbert. After the decline of the Falkirk 'Tryst 
his droves went by the same route to the market at Stirling 
and continued to do so until 1916. Dugald MacDougall was 
himself familiar with this route, as an old friend of his, Dugald 
MacIntyre, recalls. The latter was taking the Poltalloch drove 
to the Falkirk Tryst in one of the last years of the Tryst, 
probably in 1900. He met Dugald MacDougall with the 
Barmolloch drove at the stance at Cairndow. Both were 
making for the Tryst, but Dugald MacDougall had cattle to 
pick up on the way and left a day before Dugald MacIntyre. 
But the latter reached Larbert first, for his friend had travelled 
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by the Loch Long-Glen Fruin route, picking up cattle from 
farms in Glen Douglas and probably, too, from Faslane. 
Farming connections of this kind continued frequently over 
many years and played no small part in deciding both the 
route and the halting places of the droves, and from year to 
year it might be varied in detail. 

After a night on the Stronafyne stance, Dugald would 
usually take the road down the shores of Loch Lomond as 
did the Poltalloch drover. The road was rougher and slightly 
more undulating than it is at present, but easier on the feet 
of cattle than the modern road metal. Passing Firkin three 
miles south of Tarbet, where droves might be seen leaving 
their night's grazing, he carried on to where the road, in its 
winding course, turns away from the loch by the inn at 
Inverbeg and climbs steeply into “a fine glen they call Glen 
Douglas”. “There's farms up there, and it's there we put the 
cattle that night.” These were farms with which Barmolloch 
had business connections and where the drove would be 
reinforced with more beasts for the Tryst. Doune of Douglas 
farm is two miles along the glen and its spacious, well-walled 
enclosure by the river may often have provided the drove 
with a night's shelter and grazing. Higher up still is Invergroin, 
situated in the valley bottom, where a droving track from 
Arrochar drops down into Glen Douglas from between the 
great masses of Ben Reoch and Tullich Hill, to pass by Doune 
of Douglas, climb the slope to the south and descend to Luss by 
Glen Mallochan. 

An experienced drover planned his journey carefully, and 
often put in a short day to rest his drove after a strenuous one 
and to refresh his beasts before a long trek.1!6 On the fifth day, 
after the relative ease of the previous one, Dugald brought 
his cattle down to the lochside road at the Inverbeg Inn. Here 
was a stance opposite the inn which had formerly been used 
when the ferry plied across the loch to Rowardennan, taking 
the Argyllshire cattle on the shortest route to the Tryst. Some- 
times they were swum across, with two experienced cattle 
which were kept by the inn to lead them. But the ferry has 
gone beyond the memory of man, and survives only as a tradition 
in the locality. An old woman who died at Luss about 1952 
at the age of 1og recollected her parents speaking of its 
existence.l' 

For Dugald and his uncles and their contemporaries the 
road to Falkirk Tryst stretched ahead through Luss and across 
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— the River Leven. With his drove refreshed and eager for the 
road, Dugald made for Killearn, more than twenty miles 
distant. He preferred the Bonhill crossing and the old hill- 
track across the Cameron Muir rather than the bridge at 
Balloch and the Gartocharn road which was taken by the 
Poltalloch drove. Less than four miles beyond Bonhill and 
situated on the hill-road was the Merkins farm, where Mr. 
Anderson allowed the drove to stay on many occasions. 
Eighteen miles was sometimes enough for a day, but if the 
drove was going well Dugald carried on farther before halting. 
His younger, lighter beasts were more than a match for the 
Poltalloch four-year-olds, which took nine days on the journey. 
By the sixth night the Barmolloch drove was at Carron Bridge 
with “Laird Thomson as we called him”. The old man, whom 
the drovers accorded a courtesy-title in virtue of his owning 
his land, never refused grazing to any of the family of his 
friend, Dugald's grandfather. It was but a short journey after 
this. By the evening of the seventh day the cattle from the 
Barmolloch farm had joined some thousands of others on the 
stance at Stenhouse Muir on the outskirts of Larbert, where 
the Falkirk Trysts were held. Dugald and his companions 
could leave them to rest after the arduous trek whilst they 
sought the hospitable house of Mr. Wilson, the blacksmith. 
When the tryst opened on the Tuesday, buyers moved 
around the field to view the cattle, and the drovers showed off 
their stock to the best advantage. They kept the cattle “in a 
close bunch, and got them to move round like that. And the 
buyer was standing outside, and he was seeing them all as 
they were coming round. And if possible, if there was one that 
wasn't so good, it was try to keep that one in the middle, let 
the rest keep him out of sight. The buyer saw them all, but 
they were all on the outside.” In the long run it was the quality 
of the cattle that counted, and the Barmolloch droves could 
compare with any cattle at the tryst. Buyers learned to know 
the reliable drover with good beasts and formed a business 
connection that might last for years. Dugald remembered well 
“a Mr. Carr from Yorkshire”? who regularly bought their 
heifers to rear calves; “he took a one calf off them. Likely it 
would be a cross—it might be a shorthorn bull—and let them 
rear the calf and then fatten them off to kill them. . . . That 
was his rotation, buy more heifers when you sell off the ones 
you bought.” ] i 
The bullocks were fetching around sixteen pounds, but 
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this was not clear profit; the expenses of the week's drove were 
to be deducted, and the buyer's luck-money, which amounted 
to a few pounds on the transaction (a custom still maintained 
and one which appears to have flourished in Knockbuy's 
day too). The buyer, when he finally accepted the drover's 
price, clapped the latter's outstretched hand. And “that”, 
commented Dugald, as he smote his hands together with a 
resounding smack, “that was the bargain sealed; and it was 
as good as suppose it was in a lawyer's book when they struck 
hands”. 

When the cattle were sold, the Barmolloch men left for 
home, with money in their pockets for the next year's stock. 
But as the train carried them, at a speed considerably faster 
than they could walk, to Glasgow for the Ardrishaig steamer, 
the MacLellan brothers must have wondered how much longer 
the Falkirk Tryst could go on. In 1873 the railway line fingered 
its way up from Callander as far as Killin; two years later it 
had reached Tyndrum, Dalmally in 1877, and on 3oth June 
1880, Oban and the coast.!? The progress of the railway meant 
the decline of the drover's craft. Cattle were conveyed from 
the most distant points to Larbert in a day. In the last years 
of the century, droves of a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
cattle were being driven from Kilchamaig farm on the west 
coast of Kintyre by Loch Aweside to Dalmally. Here they were 
loaded into ten trucks, specially ordered by Turner, “the 
Kintyre cattle-king”, for transporting to Larbert.?? But the 
older-fashioned drovers continued to walk the cattle all the 
way, and Dugald and his uncles were at the Falkirk Tryst 
in the last years of the eighteen-nineties. 

With the coming of railway communications, a new 
phenomenon made its appearance in Scotland's country towns, 
the auctioneer and the auction sale. Oban was a mere two 
days' trek from Barmolloch. Even the MacLellans took to 
selling at the new Oban market in their latter years. The end 
of the Falkirk Tryst came in 1901, and since then the race of 
drovers has virtually disappeared in Argyll. At Barmolloch, 
Dugald's cousins discontinued the old uncles” cattle-dealing 
business. The tryst ground at Larbert has been turned into a 
golf-course. The drove-roads are a thing of the past. 

Yet it is still common to meet men of middle age who took 
part in droving cattle to local auction sales before cattle-trucks 
became widely used. The Poltalloch cattle took two days on 
the road to Oban, spending a night at Guilfail, and beasts 
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from Eilean Righ in Loch Craignish were swum across to join 
the drove, whilst until the late war droves from Kilberry were 
making the three-day trek to Oban.z 

Dugald MacDougall came of a long-lived family. He 
himself, at the age of ninety, could well have been taken for 
a man twenty years younger, and that in spite of the rheumatic 
pains in his legs. These he would refer to, with a wry smile, 
as “the disabilities of age and the end of the' journey”. His 
four bachelor-uncles, the MacLellans, all lived beyond four- 
score years. His grandfather “ was ninety-four or ninety-five 
when he died, and he wouldn't have died then but he fell”. 
On a wild, stormy day in August 1956, in his ninety-first 
year, Dugald went to Oban to be presented to the Queen. 
It was a proud moment for him. He told her about his droving 
days and the many trysts that he attended. Three months later 
he made the recording. By the Spring he was dead. Dugald 
MacDougall was as full of wisdom and kindliness as he was 
of years. The week he died he set his affairs in order with his 
usual serenity, like a drover coming to a tryst. 


NOTES 


My thanks are due to Mrs. Ann MacDougall for making it possible to 
record her father and for permission to publish the material; to Dr. Iain 
MacCammond for help in recording; and to Sir George Campbell of 
Succoth, Bt., whose original suggestion led me to the drover's house. 
For access to the Kilberry and Knockbuy papers, and for permission to 
use them in the preparation of this article as well as for her kindness in 
drawing my attention to much relevant material in them, I am indebted 
to Miss Campbell of Kilberry. I am grateful to my wife for the initial maps 
(based on Haldane) and to Miss Isabel Catto for assistance with the tran- 
scription. The photograph on Pl. XIII is by J. Munro. 

1 Typical entries are:—““two cowes to the Crieff drove, £33.6.8.” (1728) 
“allowd this day 24 Decr. 1735 of the price of Cowes given in to 
the Drove, £12.7.4.”; “by a cowe given to McKinley with the Drove 
went to Glasgow, £16.0.0.” (1728); “allowd her son [Widow 
McIllevin's] a crown I owed him when out at the Falkirk Tryst 
and payd today 2 lib 14 sh. 4d.” (1732). 

2 Knockbuy Papers, accounts dated May 1739 to 20th March 1740. 
The outlay on buying 3323 cattle was £5482.17.28. 1342 were kept 
for wintering and the rest sold. “Knockbuy's accounts for the 1981 
cattle which were sold are of interest. The number lost by accident 
or sickness during the long journeys is remarkably small; only ten 
proved totally unsaleable. 
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Numbers £. s. d. 


Sold to my L. Ross at 3o Sh each 9 I3.IO. O. 
Sold at the July Tryst 1739 147 294. O. O. 
To my L. Elphinston IO 17.10, O: 
Sold by Inverawe in England of Conjunct Cattle — 666 1607.13.II. 
Sold at Creif by Knockbuy of Do. 1127 2254. 0.0: 
Sold by Castle Stewart of the 9g that were left lame 

on the English road at Ninive [? Moniaive] 7] 9. O. O. 
To 4 Stotes of the Conjunct Catle put in Knok- 

buy's own drove to make up his numbers 4 94 'GcAO: 


To 2 Stotes that dyed, one at Falkirk, Sold by 
James Campbell, the other in Larigdochart, Sold 
by Do. McKeck, both for 2 AE GA Ch 
Dy'd at Portaskaig 2, of the Mull Stotes 2, in 

Lincoln Shyre 1 left rot'n, in all 5 
Dy'd at Ninive 2 
Lost of the Numr gon to Creif marcat I 


............ 


............ 


I980 4205.19. 5. 
Sold lame for 1o lib Scots inde I —.I16. 8. 


1981 4206.16. 1. 


Knockbuy reckons the total outlay on buying and transporting the 
1981 cattle at £3809.4. 102. The nett profit is stated as £387.11.2$. 


8 Sinclair 1791-98, Argyll parishes; Sir James Fergusson; Knockbuy 
rentals and papers; Kilberry rentals; Report 1884 (for Duncan 
Forbes's account, 1737); Colville 1958. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the Dukes of Argyll are found 
playing an important and often a leading role in the economic 
development of the county. Duncan Forbes's visit to Tiree and 
Mull in 1737 on behalf of the 2nd Duke marks an extension to these 
islands of a policy of agricultural reform that bore hard on the higher 
tenants, the tacksmen, but laid the foundations of improvement by 
granting longer leases to working farmers. The enterprises of the 
3rd Duke (1743-61) and the 5th Duke (1770-1806) created at Inveraray 
a new castle and town, a noble park, and roads, bridges and planta- 
tions. From 1770, new leases for farms on the estate incorporated 
certain improvements as a condition of tenancy, and officials known 
as “improvers” were employed to advise the Duke and the tenants. 
But in some directions Archibald Campbell, whose long life (1693- 
1790) spanned the greater part of the eighteenth century, was ahead 
of his noble neighbours, and especially in cattle-breeding. His experience 
in enclosing land at Minard, in breeding selectively for better types 
of horses and cattle, and in making use (from 1740) of such techniques 
as “speaving” poorer beasts (an idea that he picked up from Galloway 
land-owners) is discussed by him in a letter that he addressed to 
Archibald Campbell of Stonefield, Sheriff Depute and Justice Depute 
of Argyll, on February 1744. The original of this highly interesting 
letter is among the Stonefield papers at Register House, and a copy 
exists at Kilberry Castle. It was written with the intention that it 
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should be brought to the notice of the new (i.e. 3rd) Duke. Knockbuy 
stresses the importance of enclosing ground as “absolutely necessary” 
to any improvements in stock, and advises that the enclosures at 
Inveraray should be employed as a kind of nursery, supplying “ the 
Gentlemen of the Shire” with carefully bred animals, which “would 
soon spread a breed of fine black cattle over the whole shire”. A 
similar plan might be applied to horses. Knockbuy's recommendations 
range widely over the economic field. Tt would be interesting to learn 
precisely what direct influence they had on the Duke. It is surprising 
that he makes no allusion to potatoes. As early as 1735 this new 
crop, which was to play so great a part in the future development 
of the Highlands, appears in Knockbuy's rentals as an item in the 
payment of rents, and in 1736 the entry against the name of one 
tenant on the Kilberry estate (Knockbuy was one of the guardians 
and executors for the heir Colin, 7th of Kilberry)—“to John McVretnie 
for Seed Butatos £4'”'—makes it clear and beyond doubt that potatoes 
were being cultivated. Archibald Campbell married Grizel, daughter 
of the 5th Kilberry, and their grandson eventually succeeded to 
Kilberry in 1798 on the death of Colin, the last of the old line of 
Kilberry. 

* MacDonald notes: “So lately as 3o years ago the general average of the 
cattle of Skye and Mull brought as high prices as those of Islay ; but 
for the last ten years these two islands have sold their cattle at an 
average of £6, while that of Islay has been £8.10.0.: and the highest 
price obtained for whole parcels or droves have been frequently in 
the proportion of two to one.” (1811: 423-4). 

5 Tenants with the specific title of drovers first appear in the rentals in 
1764, when Tunns is “sett to Patrick McKellar, Drover, a seven 
years tack . . . £25.0.0.” In 1781 Charles Young, drover, rented 
Achaghoile at Minard, for £58.13.6d. and Upper Carron for £15.2.0. 
In the same year John McKellar, drover, rented Achabhialich and 
Kilmichaelbeg for £43.5.6. In 1760 these two farms had been in the 
hands of nine tenants at rents totalling £35.15.10. Much of the 
increase in rent would be due to the introduction of sheep. They 
first make their appearance in large numbers in 1762, when the 
laird commenced sheep-farming. I have no direct evidence that the 
drovers took up sheep-farming, but it is not unlikely that they used 
their higher ground for sheep. Lowland sheep-masters made several 
attempts to rent farms from Knockbuy in the seventies, but he resisted 
their offers, as he was not sure of their financial standing (Knockbuy 
Papers). He proved wise in the event, as most of them appear to have 
gone bankrupt in the period of the American War of Independence. 
(Sinclair 1794 [XIII]:655). On one occasion a drover prevented a 
sheepmaster gaining entry to a farm:—“North Moninirnich set to 
Lanarkmen but possessed violently by Patrick McKellar, Drover, 
who suspended my charge of removal which I have not discussed. 
The rent Patrick paid before was £28.2.0. but the new rent is £41 
besides fox-money.” (Knockbuy Rentals 1770). 

Knockbuy, on the evidence of his letter of 2nd F ebruary 1744, 
was already looking ahead to the day when sheep stocks in Argyll 
might be made more profitable. But there was one great obstacle. 
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. “Till the fox is destroyed on the continent of Argyllshire, as 
in the Isles thairof, their can be very little improvement to be made 
of our sheep.” Nevertheless he advises breeding from good rams and 
commends the proprietors ““to be att pains to understand the methods 
us'd by the most considerable sheep stockers in the Low Country”. 


6 The only good cattle raised in North Knapdale, at the period when 
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the drover brothers were operating, were those of the tacksmen. “The 
cattle of the small tenants were “scraggy and impoverished beasts” 
(Sinclair 1793 [VI]:263). They must have been poor indeed if a 
three or four year old weighing 360 to 400 lb. was esteemed good 
(Smith 1805:251). But the brothers would be dealing in the island 
cattle also. It should be noted, in further explanation of the story 
told by Dugald, that agreements made at this period between drovers 
and farmers were often of a fairly elastic type. Farmers might sell to 
drovers at a certain price but stipulate that the drovers should pay 
them more if prices at the tryst were higher than those agreed upon 
(Haldane 1952:28). 


story which Dugald told about his uncle Hugh MacLellan, un- 
fortunately not recorded in sound, described Hugh coming with cattle 
over the Colintraive ferry. The cattle were frightened by the noise 
of their hooves on the wooden pier and scattered. They were lost 
for some time. Hugh sent a telegram home to Barmolloch: “Cattle 
retreated. Hugh defeated. Send reinforcements.” Hugh MacLellan, 
I am told by Mrs. Ann MacDougall, was not a man to be easily 
beaten. 


8 The road to Lagg was building and still incomplete in 1805. The chief 


proprietor, Campbell of Jura, challenged the right of Campbell of 
Islay to use the new road for the passage of his cattle to the ferry at 
Lagg, alleging that his droves were entitled to use the old hill-track 
only. Campbell of Islay, when he sold his estate in Jura to this 
proprietor, had made it a condition that the ferry charges from 
Islay to Jura and from Jura to the mainland should not be altered 
without his assent. He had not, however, foreseen what the con- 
sequences of his own improvements might be. MacDonald, in a 
footnote in the Appendix to his General View, 618-9, brings these 
out significantly: “In former times, the cattle exported from Islay 
for the mainland markets, were never strong enough for the journey 
until the middle of June, the driest and best season of the year. They 
were then driven by herdsmen thro' Jura by a hill-road (the shortest 
possible way) which went between the back of the farms, which are 
all on the eastern shore, and the mountainous ridge which occupies 
the middle and western parts of the island. They had freedom of 
pasturage gratis . . . during this journey. [This was one of the 
rights he reserved at the time of the sale.] In consequence, however, 
of the late improvements carried on in Islay, the cattle of the pro- 
prietors and tenants are much earlier ready for the market than June, 
and indeed, are exported all the year round; and they are also much 
heavier and more unwieldy than they were in former times, and 
consequently cannot travel along the hill road.” 

The following items, from the Knockbuy cattle-dealing accounts in 
1739-40 refer to Islay:— 
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PLATE XIII 


Dugald MacDougall at about 80 years of age. 


PLATE XIV 


Fic. 1 (above)—Delving, Shetland, late nineteenth century. 
Fics. 2 and 3 (below)—Henhouses, Braes district of Skye. 
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n S e Ba 
Bought from Shawfield 343 Stotes at go Sh. pr. 


peice and one at Ilay at 16 Sh. 8 p. 544 51 59626; 
Bought from Sundries in Ilay in May, 1739 369 532. 8. 54 
Their fferrieing from Ilay to Jura 5. 2. 4$ 
Their proportion of £13.15.11 of Charges 3.I5.II. 


Information from Col. George Malcolm of Poltalloch and Mr. John 
MacLachlan, Poltalloch. The latter recalls that a right to free grazing 
existed also on the greens at Kilmartin and Ford. 

Some of the trysts appear in this almanac of 1916 as still regulated 
by the Julian Calendar. Strontian, for example, falls on the Friday 
following the third Thursday in June, Old Style. For drovers and 
farmers accustomed to the New Style the day would be a Tuesday 
instead of a Friday. Gaelic speaking Argyllshire people know Falkirk 
as An Eaglais Bhreac “the speckled church”, and one man over ninety 
applied this term to the Falkirk Tryst itself. 

The divergence of the new road from the old is particularly noticeable 
a quarter of a mile south of Inverbeg Inn; the latter crosses a crumbling 
eighteenth century bridge and climbs the slope of the hill whilst the 
new road follows a course nearer the loch. 

I omitted to question Dugald MacDougall about the first night's halt, 
but his daughter believes that it was at Brenachoille farm which lies 
beside the old hill-road a mile from its junction with the main road. 
Another informant, Dugald MacIntyre, made use of this stance for a 
Poltalloch drove about 1g9oo, and thinks it probable that Dugald 
stayed there on occasions. However, drovers often varied their halts, 
and Duncan MacColl, now of Crarae, for many years farmer at 
Claonairi, near Inveraray, believes that he sometimes used the stance 
on the farm of Auchnagoul, which lies on the slope above the Bridge of 
Douglas. The last drove he recollects there was from Turner's farm 
at Kilchamaig near Whitehouse, Kintyre. Archie Campbell, Arrochar, 
mentioned in the text, also tells of staying a night at Auchnagoul 
with the drove from Oban. He recollects, too, that Auchindrain, 
which lies at the junction of the hill road and the Inveraray main 
road, was used by drovers and that the drovers' payments helped 
the crofters there to pay their rent. 

Information regarding the right of grazing cattle at Inveraray from 
Mr. Donald McKechnie, Bridge of Douglas, who further informs me 
that this right applied to the Cross Green and survived well into the 
nineteenth century. 

The drovers won their action against the Earl of Breadalbane for 
interrupting the stance rights on the Moor of Rannoch in the Court 
of Session in 1848, but the decision of this court was reversed on appeal 
to the House of Lords. 

Information from Mr. Archie Campbell, Arrochar, aged 56. 

Dugald MacIntyre, Lochgilphead, aged 81 or 82, who took Poltalloch 
cattle to Falkirk, describes this as common practice. 

Informant, Robert Kerr, aged 69, inn-keeper at Inverbeg. He was 
brought up in Glen Fruin and was formerly the policeman at Luss. 

In 1739 Knockbuy purchased “from Duchra, including 2 Crown Lucks 
penny, 41 cattle £63.10.10”. 
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19 Information from Mr. Alan Cameron, editor of the Oban Times. 

20 Information from Duncan Currie, Tibertich, retired shepherd aged, 
48. Mr. Currie went with Kilchamaig cattle to the Falkirk Tryst, 
and was present at the last market in 1901. He saw railway trains 
and Glasgow for the first time, and with immense enjoyment, on 
this occasion. His father, at one time a Mull shepherd, had accom- 
panied droves of cattle from Falkirk Tryst into England. 

21 Informants, Miss Campbell of Kilberry and Mr. John MacLachlan, 
Poltalloch. 
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SOME TRADITIONAL TECHNIQUES 
IN MODERN SCOTTISH FARMING 


Ian Whitaker * 


The popular conception of the Scottish Gaidhealtachd—the 
Gaelic-speaking areas of the Highlands and Islands—is that of 
a backwater, still largely “unspoilt by civilisation”, which is 
perhaps only now being brought “into line” with modern 
technological developments.! Such a view, in its over-simplifica- 
tion of a complex situation, is all too often coloured by a certain 
romanticism and is, of course, wide of the truth. The most 
prominent feature of life in the Gaidhealtachd is the crofting 
system. There are many sides to the present-day problems 
affecting crofting, and these can and should be studied from 
the viewpoints of several disciplines: in particular by the 
geographer, the economist, the rural sociologist and the 
anthropologist; each of them has a valid contribution to make. 
A paper of this nature, however, precludes a satisfactory 
investigation from all these angles. I propose, therefore, to 
limit myself to a study of one or two aspects of farming in the 
Gaidhealtachd and the Northern Islands from a strictly 
anthropological point of view. 

At the outset it must be admitted that, seen from the 
strictest principles of agricultural economics, the crofting 
system is extremely uneconomic. Any system of smallholding 
which is not bolstered up by agricultural co-operatives, 
whether of the Scandinavian variety or like the Soviet kolkhoz, 
is bound to be wasteful to a greater or lesser degree; Scotland 
is no exception to this rule. The cost of modern agricultural 
machinery is beyond the means of the crofter, and in any case 
the size of the average holding could not justify the individual 
ownership of all the improved types of implement now in use 
on larger farms to the south.? The essential point is the absence 
of a co-operative system. The crofting economy is one of the 
* Associate Professor of Sociology, Memorial University of Newfoundland, 

St. John's, Newfoundland, Canada; formerly Research Fellow, School of 
Scottish Studies. This article is a verbatim transcript, with the addition of foot- 
notes and references, of the first paper in a symposium on “Simple and advanced 


techniques in modern society” delivered to Section H of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Glasgow on 2nd September 1958. 
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most individualistic forms of society still surviving, and it is 
important that there has never, with one' brief exception 
(Crowley 1956), been any attempt to support it by the creation 
of an agrarian political movement devoted to the interests of 
the smallholder. The reasons for this lack of a political organ 
lie, in my view, in the system of values which distinguish the 
Gaelic crofter from, say, the smallholder of the Danish islands. 
Scottish crofting, in both the Gaidhealtachd and to a slightly 
lesser degree in Shetland and the Orkney Islands, appears 
to be founded on the principle that the crofter can manage 
perfectly well on his own without any governmental or other 
control of his activities although, of course, inducements in 
specific directions in the form of cash subsidies are not to be 
ignored. This value-system peculiar to the region pervades the 
whole crofting problem, yet it is frequently ignored by the 
Southron pedlars of panaceas who so often seize upon the 
crofter as requiring salvation at the hands of the planners.* 

To an anthropologist it is a truism to suggest that the 
value-system of a community must be taken into account when < 
considering the mechanics of the community's economy or its 
network of social relations; yet the innumerable people who 
every year refer to the “habitual or inherent laziness of the 
Hebridean” fail to realise that the same Hebridean's set of 
values differs from their own.* Time is not money in the Gaelic 
value-system, and money is anyway not necessarily the most 
desirable acquisition. For this reason the retention of imple- 
ments that are technically less efficient than their mass-produced 
counterparts is not necessarily a reflection of laziness or 
conservatism or primitiveness or even of poverty: it is only 
that the benefits that their replacement by equipment that is 
technically more efficient might bring, are not benefits in the 
scale of values of the crofter. I must apologise if I labour this 
point, but it is, I think, the root of the so-called “crofting 
problem”. As the historian Collingwood observed (1946:xii), 
ethical theories (and indeed value-systems) differ, but none 
is therefore erroneous, because any ethical theory is an attempt 
to state the kind of life regarded as worth aiming at, and the 
question always arises, by whom? 

There are, therefore, specifically cultural reasons for the 
retention of implements and, indeed, of the whole crofting 
system. It is not my purpose here to discuss the extent to which 
they can be reconciled with the value-system which is generally 
accepted by the rest of the country; I merely wish to point to 
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. its existence, which itself explains the retention of various 
farming techniques that elsewhere are considered outmoded, 
and as such have been replaced by the inventions of modern 
agricultural science. 

Perhaps the most archaic implement still in use is the cas 
chrom, or crooked spade, used in some parts of the Hebrides 
instead of a plough. The use of the spade as the principal 
implement of tillage was universal throughout the peripheral 
parts of Scotland until the invention of improved types of 
plough, although latterly local types of wooden plough were 
evolved, and used side by side with the spade (Jirlow & 
Whitaker 1957:71-5). In the northern islands, that is in 
Orkney and Shetland, tilling with a spade, or delving, was 
frequently done by a team, which might vary from eight to 
four people, all standing shoulder to shoulder (Plate XIV: fig. 1; 
O'Dell 1939:59-60; Waterston 1946:115 and plate opp. p. 113; 
Jamieson 1949:193-5). The crofter of the land being tilled 
stood on the left, and he set the pace, the team working at an 
even speed and delving from right to left. The spade used was 
long in the shaft, and very light (Shirreff 1814:36). In 1804 
it was estimated that some nine-tenths of the tillage of Shetland 
was performed with the spade, the plough being quite unknown 
in some parts of that county, such as Mid and South Yell and 
Foula (Friend 1804:12; Sinclair, Sir J. 1791:574; Low 1879:97). 
In Orkney it must be supposed that the plough was more 
widely used by that time, but in the eighteenth century delving 
was probably more common (cf. Hepburn, 1760:10). Even in 
the island of Stroma, technically in Caithness, the plough was 
unknown as late as 1774 (Low 1879:15; cf. Macfarlane 1906: 
152; Pennant 1771:154). 

On the mainland, as in the Hebrides, the cas chrom was used 
rather than a more orthodox type of spade.? The manual 
implement did, of course, allow the cultivation of much smaller 
plots of land than would a horse-drawn plough, and in addition 
more stony soil could be tackled without the danger of smashed 
mouldboards (Newte 1791:410). For this reason the cas chrom 
was still being used at the end of the last century in the steeper 
parts of Knoidart, Arisaig and Moidart, and it is questionable 
if even the most up-to-date ploughs could till some of these 
areas as effectively (Anon. 1898:67). In the past the cas chrom 
was used for the first two ploughings of land reclaimed from 
peat-mosses in Wester Ross, and even later when horse-drawn 
ploughs were used a man with a cas chrom might often follow 
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the plough, turning over those parts which the horse-drawn 
implement missed, or slices of earth which had fallen back into 
the furrow (Mackenzie, G. S. 1810:238, 249-50). Nevertheless 
the superiority of the cas chrom to the plough in rocky terrain 
cannot explain the almost complete absence of the plough in 
some areas: thus in Assynt in 1812 there were not above six 
horse-drawn ploughs (Henderson 1812:57); and in the parish 
of Uig and Lochs in Lewis there was not a single one (Mac- 
donald, J. 1811:151; cf. Walker 1904:127). In later times 
when evictions were taking place and there was appreciable 
land-hunger, the crofter would not tolerate the wastage at the 
edges of fields ploughed by horses—the part known in the 
Gaelic of Bernera, Lewis, as ceann-sguire (Macdonald, D. 1946: 
43). The principal economic advantage of the cas chrom is that 
it delves deeper than the plough, which seldom reaches more 
than four inches in some places, and therefore results in “an 
impenetrable solidity of ploughpan”, remedied only by double 
ploughing or by the cas chrom (Mackenzie, W. 1930:31). This 
deeper tilling is alleged to result in appreciably better crops— 
the eighteenth-century economist Walker determined that a 
boll of bere, a grain akin to barley formerly much cultivated, 
yielded twelve-fold when raised with the plough, but sixteen-fold 
when raised with the cas chrom. At the same time he admitted 
that the third crop after the plough was always better than 
the third crop after the cas chrom, and he also calculated that 
the plough (at that time operated by three men) tilled the 
same area in a given time as twelve men working with the 
cas chrom (Walker 1918:119; cf. Wylie 1930:21). 

This brings me back to the question of values. In the past 
time was not considered to be a commodity with any monetary 
worth, even assuming that it could in fact be realised in the 
form of wages, and this factor certainly accounts for the 
continuing use of the less efficient cas chrom or a more orthodox 
spade-type in the south right up to the period when a money- 
economy was introduced. In Midlothian delving with a spade 
is reported as late as 1706 in a field sewn with hemp (Foulis of 
Ravelston 1894:422); in Renfrewshire the spade was generally 
used some eighty years previously * (Macdonald, A. 1835:193); 
whilst in Dunbarton, a county which retained several archaic 
forms of implement, such as the harrow, right into the nine- 
teenth century, the isolated smaller patches of land were 
certainly still being tilled by spade to the very end of the 
eighteenth century (Ure 1794:39-40; Whyte & Macfarlan 
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1811:71; cf. Whitaker 1958:159). The spade in use was, however, 
“not the cas chrom, but a' more normal type akin to the cas 
dhireach,” which was recorded from more northerly parts into 
this century, but now seems to have fallen entirely out of 
use. The cas chrom has survived longest. Although the agri- 
culturalist James Macdonald wrote in 1811 that “It would be 
cruel and unwise to insist upon tenants relinquishing this tool 
all at once” (1811:131), it seems to have survived in the 
Gaidhealtachd almost as long as the Gaelic language itself. 
Thus in Fortingall in Perthshire it was used in the wilder parts 
in the eighteenth century (Stewart, A. 1928:166, 177); only 
in Arran does it seem to have been lacking (Headrick 1807: 
316-17). Of course in many parts where hand-tillage survives 
the cas chrom has been abandoned for the less effective orthodox 
spade—this is the case in Barra, Eriskay, probably also in 
South Uist, Benbecula, North Uist and Bernera, as well as in 
the greater part of Harris and Skye (Buchanan 1942:136; 
Hobson 1949:77; Pochin Mould 1953:83; MacNeice 1939:68, 
70; Caird 1951:89; Mackenzie, W. 1930:93; cf. Martin 1703: 
43). Nevertheless I have received three first-hand accounts of 
the use of the cas chrom in the spring of this year (1958) from 
Scarpay (Harris), from the north end of Raasay, and from 
Ard Dorch, Strath, Skye.? I am sure that we are witnessing 
the death of this age-old implement, and with it is going one 
of the important features of the Gaelic value-system: the 
concept that time does not matter. 

I must, however, pass on to another aspect of farming in 
this region, which is also on the verge of extinction: the 
transhumance cycle known in Scots as the shieling system. 
Basically speaking it is a movement of the cattle away from 
the infields round the settlement up into the hills, where they 
spend the larger part of the summer. This allows the grain 
crops to ripen without danger of being trampled down by 
cattle, and at the same time affords the cattle fresh untouched 
pasture away from the often overgrazed area near the crofts. 
In the period of extreme land-hunger, when the size of the 
croft was below subsistence level, there was some cultivation at 
the shieling as well (Mackellar 1889:141), but this was excep- 
tional, and to some extent vitiated the purpose of the shieling. 

In the historical period there is no doubt that the shieling 
system was widespread throughout the Gaidhealtachd. Earlier 
than 1500 documents do not give complete coverage for the 
whole country, although there is ample evidence that shielings 
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were to be found over a much wider area than in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Thus Ailred of Rievaux in his Life 
of St. Ninian mentions shepherds' huts, which he calls in 
Latin tuguria, in Galloway (1874:16, 148). Adamnan in his 
Life of St. Columba says that the cattle on Iona were grazed 
on the eastern part of the island, milk being taken by packhorse 
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to the monastery (1874:96, 212). A shieling named Asgrimserg 
—probably the modern Assery between Forsie and Loch Calder 
in Caithness—was the scene of a murder in 1158, according to 
the Orkneyinga Saga, and there was another in use at Pòrsdalr 
(Thurso Dale) that same year (Taylor, A. B. 1938:333, 337, 
402-3, 405). There are several Scottish charters of the 12th 
century relating to southern Scotland which mention among 
grants of land a unit or denomination called in Latin scalinga, 
which is believed to be either a shepherd's hut or a shieling 
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(cf. Innes 1837:101, 1843:18, 1846:259j; Lindsay, Dowden & 
Thomson 1908:153); and indeed there are some signs of 
transhumance having been practised in the Pentland Hills 
outside Edinburgh (Fenton 19514:89, I9515b:107). 

Certainly there is scarcely an upland part of the historical 
Gaidhealtachd that does not have some tradition of use as a 
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shieling associated with it. On our first map (fig. 1) 9? I have 


Smeazhked some of the sites for which we have definite traditions 


that can be dated to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
reference to some historical personage, and I think we can take 
these points as definite shieling-sites at this period. There are 
also marked other sites for which we have more legally accept- 
able documentation, from charters, grants of land and so forth. 
Of course our map is by no means complete. Precise references 
to the sites of shielings are comparatively rare, and for every 
datable instance we have six with no exact date, and for each 
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one with a precise geographical location we have several that 
cannot be placed on the map, being described as “in Glen 
Lyon” or “by the Moor of Rannoch” and so forth. This map, 
and the succeeding ones, are also restricted by the fact that 
they are drawn up from one man's reading; were the whole of 
Scottish topographical literature to be systematically scoured 
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there would be many more sites marked on our map. These 
maps are therefore to be taken as indications of the scatter of 
shieling sites, and not as a final list of all such places. You will 
see that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were 
shielings in Perthshire and Angus, as well as a considerable 
concentration in central Inverness-shire. 

In the period 1701 to 1750 (fig. 2), which is well documented 
because of the many accounts of experiences during the '45, 
there were still many shielings in use in Perthshire, and even 
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. in Aberdeenshire, as well as one rather dubious instance 
reported from Ayrshire (Lebon 1952:105). Indeed, during 
the mopping-up process after the '45 the absence of the 
Highlanders at their shielings meant that they were not subject 
to Government coercion during the summer months (Dickson 


1895:278). 
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By the latter half of the eighteenth century, however 
(fig. 3), the scatter of shielings has begun to shrink appreciably, 
although there is better documentation from central Inverness- 
shire and Perthshire, explicable by the greater number of 
travellers” accounts relating to this period. In the nineteenth 
century (fig. 4) there are still some mainland shielings reported 
in the first half, but by the second half they are only to be 
found in the islands, and more particularly in the Outer 
Hebrides—the Long Island. In the first half of the present 
century (fig. 5) this trend has continued, although in fact there 
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has been a continual shrinkage of the shieling area not easily 
demonstrated cartographically, so that now only in Lewis is 
the transhumance cycle in operation at all. It is significant 
that in Lewis the shieling survives because it provides the 
opportunity for social intercourse—the move is still the 
occasion for some slight festivity. In Lewis shieling huts are 
still being built; I have seen one which was built as recently as 
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1950. With the abandonment elsewhere of the migration to 
the shielings there has been a parallel decline in the composition 
of songs associated with the shielings,?? which cannot fail to be 
reflected in a changing song-culture; for as one writer has 
said, “The sheiling was the nursery ground of the love-song” 
(Gunn 1891:60). The absence of the people from their crofts 
in the cramped surroundings of the shieling must have played 
a significant part in the dissemination of their folk-lore, a 
factor now absent from all but Lewis. 
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One form of modified migration does still survive to a much 
larger extent than the shieling system: I refer to the custom of 
pasturing cattle and sheep on otherwise uninhabited islands 
(fig. 6). This practice, of course, can only occur in the littoral 
regions. It is one that does, however, stretch back at least to 
the early sixteenth century, if not earlier (cf. Dowden 1903:3). 
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It has been particularly widespread in Orkney and Shetland, 
where in fact there is no evidence of a shieling system in 
later times, although it is well documented in place-names 
from the Norse period.1? In Orkney and Shetland even quite 
small holms have been used for a very few cattle or sheep, 
generally placed there in the spring and removed, often with 
considerable difficulty and only after some excellent seaman- 
ship, towards the autumn. In areas where upland summer 
pasture such as was elsewhere used for shielings is not to be 
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found, it is an interesting alternative, and an important one 
since it obviates overstocking. Even in the Hebrides, however, 
where appropriate inland areas for summer pasture are to 
hand, the use of outlying islands has continued well into the 
present century, and in some parts to the present day. The 
retention of these islands for pasture, especially when more 
accessible inland pasture is available, is partly explained by 
the fact that whilst the livestock is on the islands no continual 
supervision is required, since there is no danger of straying. 
But some peninsulas might also satisfy this requirement. I 
think that here, as in Lewis, there is a better reason for their 
retention: the social factor. In this case it is the menfolk who 
superintend the transport of cattle or sheep to the islands, 
and usually the move affords them an opportunity to be away 
together, as a unit, for some days, in the same way that other 
communities in these areas are divided whilst the men depart 
for lobster-fishing, sealing or fowling. In fact maritime 
transhumance is probably as old as the shieling system itself. 


It is reported from Raasay in 1703, from Ailsa Craig in the 


Firth of Clyde in 1772, as well as from the Long Island (Martin 
1703:163; Pennant 1790:217; MacLeod, D. 1895:172; Martin 
I1698:40). Sealers used huts on North Rona in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and fowlers used the islands of St. 
Kilda, other than Hirta, until it was evacuated in 1930; Sula 
Sgeir is still used by the men of Ness to the present day (Darling 
1940:261; Atkinson I949:281-319). 

Another form of transhumance, or rather of the movement 
of livestock, akin to the shieling system of which it is a mirror 
image, is the wintering of livestock in less inclement regions. 
This is probably also age-old, although the earliest reference 
I have come across myself relates to Melrose in 1669 (Romanes 
I915:4I11). As a matter of fact it was not until the eighteenth, 
century that it was discovered that sheep could be left out in 
the Highlands over the winter without being folded at night 
time. This discovery was apparently made by an incomer, 
said to be lazy (!), the landlord of an inn at Tyndrum (Ramsay 
of Ochtertyre 1888:222n.), and this did much to prepare the 
way for the ruthless introduction of extensive sheep-husbandry 
in the Highlands. Another form of livestock movement worth 
mentioning is the summering of hens in special henhouses, a mile 
or so from the croft, which is still practised in Lewis, Harris, 
North Uist, and the Braes district of Skye (PI. XIV, figs. 2 and 
3; MacGregor 1935:289; Jaatinen 1957:74; O'Malley 1948:94). 
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The retention of the blackhouse in the Scottish islands can 
also be explained by reference to the survival in those areas of a 
different value-system. In the corpus of Gaelic folk-song and 
poetry I do not think there is a single item eulogizing the 
humble homestead. Mary Macleod (Màiri Nighean Alastair 
Ruaidh) and others praised the glories of the chief's castle 
(Watson 1934:20-5), but there is a conspicuous absence of the 
cottage-panegyric type of writing which, for instance, charac- 
terises the English rural muse. In the traditional Gaelic value- 
system no special importance was attached to a neat well-built 
house; only the successive efforts of local health authorities have 
finally spelt the end of the open-hearthed house with mud 
floor, the living room of which might well be shared with 
cattle. The elegy of the seventeenth-century poet, Cathal 
MacMuireadhaigh in the Red Book of Clanranald, illustrates 
this point rather well: 


Be not erecting lime houses 
Let grass huts be your dwelling at the shore. 


Nar beithe ag tégar threabh naoil 
màs férbhoith do thegh a ttraigh 
(Cameron, A. 1894:226-7). 


I have tried to show you that we cannot examine the 
retention of outmoded implements without reference to the 
value-system of the people by whom they were used. A culture 
is much more than an assemblage of quaint artefacts, and the 
traditional Gaelic society was much more than a few backward 
old men and women, sitting by the open hearths of primitive 
mud hovels, spinning with outmoded distaff and spindle and 
mumbling their primeval runes. It was a way of life with its 
own code of values, its own purpose, its own ethical system. 
Once you modify the one by the introduction of a money- 
economy, truly one of the gifts of the Greeks, the collapse of 
the rest was probably bound to follow. I do not imply that 
these technically less efficient practices should be retained— 
the Hebrides are not a living museum of aboriginal folkways— 
but I merely wish to suggest that to study the one aspect of 
traditional Gaelic culture without reference to the other is 
impracticable, not to say unscientific. 
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NOTES 


1 Cf. the title of an otherwise excellent paper (Curwen 1938): “The 
Hebrides: a cultural backwater”. 

2 The specifically Orcadian aspects of this problem are covered in an 
interesting series of discussions: Hamilton 1926; Irvine 1927:16; 
Sinclair, J. 1927:21-2; Bain 1927:31-2. For a highly relevant pioneer 
analysis (of somewhat similar continental communities see Warriner 
1939; cf. Ashby 1935:200-1; Bridges 1937:207). 

8 This aspect is entirely glossed over, for instance, in the exhaustive West 
Highland Survey: Darling 1955; it is, however, dealt with admirably 
by Collier, who wrote, “The “problem? of the Highlands really arises 
out of a clash of social philosophies” (1953-4). The importance of 
examining differing value-systems has also been recognised by agri- 
cultural economists: Ashby I1953:413-14. 


4 E.g. Goodrich-Freer 1902:195: “It takes two men to do a day's work in 
the Highlands and two more to look on.” A thoroughly unsympathetic 
discussion is that of MacGregor 1949:231-40, but he is unusual for 
this type of writer in that he does perceive the co-existence of two (or 
more) value-systems. 

5 For detailed descriptions of the cas chrom see Sinclair, Sir J. 1795:152n.; 
Robertson, J. 1808:102; Macdonald, J. 1811:151; Henderson 1812:57; 
Robertson, C. M. 1910:272. At Smearisary in Moidart delving by a ' 
team using spades survived at least until recently (personal com- 
munication from Mr. Raymond O'Malley); he describes the process 
thus: 

“As many persons as can be collected stand in a straight line, 
2 or 3 feet apart, each holding a spade. They score the turf lightly in 
front of them, dig in their spades, and at a given signal all together 
press. The whole furrow rolls over bodily. The next furrow is rolled 
into the trench thus created and so on. It is slow and laborious com- 
pared with ordinary ploughing, but gives a deeper tilth and (I imagine) 
a heavier crop” (O'Malley 1948:22-3). 

6 Middle Scots references to delving suggest that this practice co-existed 
with ploughing through a large part of Lowland Scotland, as well as in 
more northerly areas, where they were specifically bracketed together 
in Harris and Taransay in 1549 by Munro (1908:296, 300). In the 
south, however, it was only the man who had insufficient oxen to 
make up at least part of a ploughing team who had recourse to this 
method of tillage. “Thus it was ordained by the first parliament of 
Alexander II in 1214: 

“And al that hes les than 5 ky and wonnis in felde lande that may 
nocht eyr na mak teilth wyth oxin thai sal wyth thar handis and thar 
feit delf the erd til eyr and saw in al that thai may for til wyn thar 
sustinans to thaim and thairs” (The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland: x 
(1814), 397 (red), col. 2.) 

Similarly in an Act of the reign of James I (1424) the status of labourer 
was defined by possession of half an ox or by tillage each day of a 
specified area: 

“It is statut & ordanyt that ilk man of sympil estate that of resone 
suld be a laborar haf other half ane ox in the pluch or ellis delff ilk 
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werk day 7 fut on lenth & 7 on breyd under the payn of ane ox to the 
king” (ibid.:2 (1814); 8, col. 2.) 

From a somewhat later period the Asloan manuscript (written in the 
reign of James V) provides two interesting references to delving: 

“With spaide and gavillok & mattok wicht 

Thai delvit quhill thai the barrall gat” The seuyne sagis, ll. 1744-5 
(Craigie 1923-5:2, 55). 

“To delf the erd ane spaid in his richt hand” The buke of the chess 
l. 1370 (ibid.:1, 124). 

? For a discussion of the cas dhireach see Henderson I1812:57; Jirlow & 
Whitaker 1957:73. 

8 I am indebted to my colleagues the Rev. Angus Duncan and Messrs. 
John MacInnes and Calum Maclean respectively for this information. 
In Skye the use of the cas chrom seems to have been localised for some 
decades, being reported from elsewhere in Strath in 1940 by Perry 
(1944:39), as well as from the neighbouring islands of South Rona and 
Soay somewhat earlier (MacGregor 1930b:212, Gordon, S. 1931:37). It 
was photographed in use in the 1930's in South Uist: cf. Quigley 1936, 
plate 79 opp. p. 71; Shaw 1955, plate 4a. 

9? Apart from material collected personally during fieldwork, the following 
literary sources were used in the compilation of the distribution maps: 

Fig. 1 (Shielings 1501-1700): Bellesheim 1890:372; Blundell 1917: 
125; Douglas 1826:65; Fergusson 1895:260, 269-71, 1899:91-2; Fraser 
1905:179; Fraser-Mackintosh 1875:179, I1892:38; Gillies 1938:257; 
Gordon, J. 1907:534, 544, 563-4, 570; Gordon of Straloch I1907:234; 
Innes 1855:364; Macgill 1909:160, 272; Mackay 1896:72; Mackenzie, 
A. 1909:4; Macpherson, A. 1893:20; MacRa 1914:219; Martin 1698: 
22-33; Millar 1909:66; Monro 1908:285; Morrison 1932:83, 137; Muir 
& Thomas 1862:226-7; Ochterlony of Guynd 1844:333; Stewart, A. 
1928:60-1, 195-7, 356-8; Stuart & Stuart 1848:499. 

Fig. 2 (Shielings 1701-1750): Buchan 1727:48; Cameron, J. 1895:92; 
Elphinston 1895:252-3; Fergusson I1904:200, Fergusson of Kilkerran 
1951:235; Grant of Rothiemurchus I911:187; Lebon I1952:105; 
Macbean 1916:87; MacDonald, Capt. A. 1895:329, 345-6; MacDonald, 
J. 1873:415; MacDonald of Glenaladale 1895:339; Maceachain 
I1916:250, 255; Macfarlane I1906:194; Macphail I1916:303-5; Mac- 
Pherson, D. 1896:39, 41; Martin 1703:85; Murray of Broughton 
18g98:290, 296; Stewart, A. 1928:193; Taylor, H. P. 1948:166; Tolmie 
1946:206. 

Fig. 3 (Shielings 1751-1800) : Boswell 1936:107; Carnegie of Stronvar 
1896:614; Forbes 18864:143-4, 161, 1886b:298-9, 315; Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh 18g90:273; Grant, A. 1809:75-9, I811:47, 50; Grant, K. W. 1919: 
150-1; MacLeod, D. 1892:161-2; Marshall 1794:46; Mason 1954:3; 
Millar 1909:127, 238; Morrison 1932:141, 204; Pennant I771:102, 
1790:246; Pococke 1887:127; Sinclair, Sir J. 1792:410; Sinton I9Io: 
326; Stewart, A. 1928:194; Thomas 1862a:128-9, 1870:161. 

Fig. 4 (Shielings 1801-1900) : Beveridge 1911:318n.-9; Caird 1951:8g, 
93, 95; Lauder 1873:4; Leslie 1958:40; Mackellar 1890:165; Muir 
1861:188, 1885:43; Napier and Ettrick 1884:158-9, 368-9, 459; Scott- 
Moncrieff 1952:126; Stewart, A. I1928:194; Stewart, J. I911:285; 
Thomas 18624:130, 1862b:135-6, 139, 1870:162, 164. z 

Fig. 5 (Shielings 1901-1950): Beveridge I1911:318n.-9; Carmichael 
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1941:39; Curwen 1938:272, 278; Duff 1929:284; Geddes 1936:303, 
1955:61-2, 83, 128; Gordon, S. 1941:119; MacGregor 1935:17, 28-9, 
213, 252-4, 295, I1949:12, 298; MacIver 1934:48; MacNeice 1939: 
203, 222; Pochin Mould 1953:265; Stevens 1925:76. 

Fig. 6 (Island Pasture 1501-1950): Anon. 1908a:73-4, I908b, 1908c; 
Beveridge I911:52; Blundell 1917:18; Charlton I1913:191, I1936:59; 
Evans & Buckley 1899:11, 16-7, 32, 34, 50; Goodrich-Freer I902:403, 
407; Harvie-Brown & Buckley 1888a: li, 1888b:51; Hill 1890:200, 224; 
Johnson 1930:4, 53; Kay 1908:31-3, 38; Low 1879:12, 18, 20, 22, 39, 
43-4, 48-9, 1915:139-40; Macfarlane 1906:190; MacGregor 19304:221, 
1930b:136, 1935:250-1, 286-7, 1937:101, 1953:70, 225, 281; Mackenzie, 
W. 1930:32, 71; Martin 1703:50, 98, 170, 253; Monro 1908:278, 289, 
294; Monteith 1845:4, 6, 37-8, 42, 50, 57, 71-2; Morisone I1845:338; 
Nicolson 1930:299; O'Dell 1939:45; Stucley 1956:87; Venables & 
Venables 1955:39, 358-60. 

This paper was already in proof at the time of publication of Dr. 
Gaffney's interesting survey of shielings in Banffshire and Western 
Aberdeenshire. He shows, for example, that the dissolution of the 
shieling system in Strathavon was completed by 1791, and he also 
discusses the process of bringing the shieling area into permanent 
cultivation: Gaffney 1959: 32-4. 

10 An analysis of other concomitants of diminishing transhumance (in a 
different cultural setting) is to be found in Whitaker 1956. 


11 Cf. Macdonald, A. 1889:27: “Than the circumstances in which the 
Highlanders of old lived while in the midst of such ideally pastoral 
conditions as their life on the sheilings essentially afforded none more 
productive of poetic sentiment can well be imagined. It is not too 
much to say now that passing a considerable portion of each year in 
such conditions must have tended to render the Highlander the 
contemplative, freedom-loving being he is.” 


12 Cf. the place-names in -ary and other derivatives from Old Norse erg 
(itself probably a loanword : cf. modern Gaelic àiridh): see Marwick 
1923:23, 1927:74-6, 80, 1947:88-9, I952:165; Macbain I911:10; 
Matras 1956. A national survey of shielings and their names is pro- 
jected in collaboration with my colleague Dr. W. F. H. Nicolaisen. 
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TRADITIONAL BELIEFS 
IN SCOTLAND 


Calum I. Maclean* 


In the year 1722 the last witch to die in Scotland because of 
the powers ascribed to her was burned at Dornoch, Sutherland- 
shire. She was accused of having transformed her daughter 
into a horse, and having had her shod by no less a person 
than the Fiend Incarnate himself. The only concrete evidence 
of her guilt was the fact that the daughter had a deformed 
hand, deformed reputedly because her mother had not restored 
her properly to her original form. The witch herself met her 
death with great composure and warmed her hands at the 
“bonny fire”? (McPherson 1929:283). 

A grim and ugly chapter in our country's history was thus 
closed. All one can say in extenuation is that ours was not the 
only European country that had pursued the practice of 
witch-hunting to a senseless extreme. The belief that certain 
persons had the power, acquired either as the result of a 
compact with the Devil or some other magic means, of trans- 
forming themselves into animal form still lingers. The legend 
about the farmer's wife who transformed one of her two man- 
servants into a horse and rode him over long distances nightly 
(G. Henderson I1911:109-14; Campbell 1g02:48-9) is still 
current in local tradition; it was recorded even as late as last 
June from a tradition-bearer who had not quite come to 
regard the whole story as purely fictitious. Some months ago 
I came in contact with another man who, in a mood of 
simulated seriousness, I suspect, maintained that he himself 
had shaken a bridle in the face of an old woman, whose 
daughter he was courting, and turned her into a sleek, black 
mare. He had her shod by a blacksmith and then saddled— 
after which he rode her to the far end of a neighbouring 
parish and back. In this case the story-teller had merely 
assumed the role of the other farm-servant who cleverly got 
* Senior Research Fellow, School of Scottish Studies. This article is a verbatim 
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hold of the bridle, shook it in the face of the farmer's wife and 
turned the tables on her. A noted Shetland story-teller (S.S.S. 
R.L. 797.5; 798.1), who is still very much alive, appeared to be 
quite familiar with a woman who once lived in his neighbour- 
hood and who habitually changed her daughter into the form of 
a crow. Within the last twelve years several accounts of similar 
transformations have been noted down, transformation into 
a cat, a hare, a goat, a cow (I.F.C. MS. 1I027:181-91, 213-4, 
215-20; MS. I1o13:385-6, respectively), a crow and in one 
instance into a clump of heather.! In most cases the trans- 
formed persons were girls who were jilted (or their resentful 
mothers) who waylaid the men against whom they bore a 
grudge. In most cases the informants stated that they fully 
believed the accounts that had come to them, and in one 
case the instance of transformation was witnessed and reported 
by a person of noted piety, a full member of the kirk. 

In the whole field of folk-belief transformation from human 
to animal or any other form is one of the things that would 
first tend to be disregarded as fantastic and completely . 
irrational. Strange as it may seem, the belief does not linger 
solely in the minds of the few surviving members of the com- 
munity who are unlettered and have received no formal 
education. Two instances of transformation were recounted by 
an educated young man, who later rose to the position of 
bank manager (I.F.C. MS. 1027:180-1). The above belief is 
one that we, in this age, would have expected to have dis- 
appeared completely over a century ago. 

In the last century it was, of course, a common belief that 
the witch changed herself into the form of a hare and was said 
to “mount on the cow's back, and sit for a time, and the milk 
departed, whilst she never wanted milk, though she had no 
cow at all, or, if she had one, though she was “ferra'.” (Gregor 
1881: 189). Other means of abstracting milk were by a hair- 
rope made of hairs from the tails of all cows within reach, by 
milking a couple end or the pot-hook, or by placing a pot 
beside the fire at the very moment the calf dropped from the 
cow and thus drawing the milk into the pot (ibid.:189). The 
belief that certain women have the power to abstract milk 
from cattle, or steal the “milk-profit” with the result that there 
is no yield of butter, is still current in oral tradition and still 
finds a certain amount of credence. 

The most noted covens of witches reputedly in league with 
the Devil were the Auldearn Witches, who flourished in the 
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— middle of the seventeenth century. In their confessions—which 
may or may not have been forced—they revealed that they 
were on rather familiar terms with His Satanic Majesty. In 
the Highlands proper there was no persecution of unfortunate 
witches on any scale comparable to that in other parts of the 
country, but the belief that witches are in league with the 
Devil lingers up to the present day. Actually, there is no native 
Gaelic word for witch; the usual word is a late borrowing 
from Scots English, bana-bhuidseach, buidseachd. The older 
folk in the west tell of a certain woman who was asked to 
repeat the Lord's Prayer at a catechising meeting—coinneamh 
cheist—and she used the past instead of the present tense in 
the opening phrase of the prayer: Ar nAthair a bha air nèamh. 
On being asked by the catechist why she insisted on so doing, 
she replied that her Master was in Heaven at one time, but 
is no longer there (I.F.C. MS. 1027:204-7). The persistence of 
the story to the present indicates, of course, the persistence 
of the belief that the Devil was overlord and master of the 
witches. In certain communities, especially communities 
affected by the evangelicalism of the last century, it is sinful 
to tell stories that are lies. The above story was told as being 
perfectly true. 

Whether witches such as the Auldearn coven were in 
league with the Devil or not, and whether they were solely 
interested in the means of making woe, there is no doubt 
that they could and did participate in beneficent rites and 
had tremendous prestige, even though they were in a position 
to terrorise the whole neighbourhood. Even when women 
with extraordinary powers used their gifts for good purposes 
such as healing, they came, nevertheless, under the ban of 
the Church for healing by “unwarrantable” means (McPherson 
1929:241), but even then sober and respectable elders of the 
kirk had recourse to charms when disease struck their cattle. 
Even to this day “charmers” are remembered as people with 
tremendous prestige, e.g. in the Central and Eastern Highlands 
they still speak of Grigor Willox of Tomintoul (tbid.:260-1), 
who possessed two powerful objects, a kelpie's bridle and a 
mermaid's stone, both of which had descended to him through 
relatives. Willox's work was devoted entirely to good purposes, 
the curing of illness, the breaking of spells, the detection of 
theft and the return of stolen property. Closer to our own day 
we get much insight into the life and character of “charmers” 
in the Highlands from Carmichael's Carmina Gadelica. Far 
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from being a “heathenish and motley crew”, the reciters 
whom Carmichael met and whose charms he noted down were 
men and women of great sensibility and refinement.? They 
were also respected members of the community, often the 
“elite” as far as cultural standards and values were concerned. 

Less than ten years ago it was my privilege to meet a 
person of the very same stamp as those from whom Dr. 
Alexander Carmichael noted down the charms and incanta- 
tions of Carmina Gadelica. I had heard a great deal about her * 
before I went to visit her. She was over eighty years of age 
and lived in a little thatched house along with an unmarried 
son. In that little community her prestige was enormous and 
she was held in esteem and affection by all. Whenever a person 
or animal was struck with sudden illness, someone was sent 
to her house so that she would make a snàithle, a thread, to 
counteract the Evil Eye and cure the illness. She always knew 
when the Eye had been cast on some person or animal, for 
the messenger was invariably told that she had been expecting 
him. She could tell the sex of the culprit and whether he or 
she had been alone or in company when the Evil Eye fell 
on the victim. When the snàithle was duly made, it was then 
taken and placed in the clothing of the person affected or tied 
on the horn or tail of the stricken animal. Never once was a 
snàithle made by her without efficacy. People came to her 
from all surrounding parishes. She never accepted any money 
in return for services, for she maintained that the acceptance 
of money would render the charm completely valueless, but 
she would accept small valueless tokens such as a pin or button. 
For over fifty years she had cured people stricken by the Evil 
Eye. All came to her irrespective of creed or denomination 
and she never refused to help anyone. In appearance she was 
a beautiful old lady with very bright blue eyes and a ready 
smile. She had all her faculties and a most alert mind. 

It was on my third or fourth visit to her that she asked 
me if I would like to write down the Charm for Counter- 
acting the Evil Eye. There was, of course, no harm in repeating 
it to a member of the opposite sex. She could not, however, 
repeat the charm to one of her own sex. I wrote it down from 
her recitation. It was very close to the version in Carmina 
Gadelica Vol. II, p. 52. 

She had another charm, the Charm for Toothache, and, 
strangely enough, this was the English and not the Gaelic 
version of the international motif (Tillhagen 1958:162; Gregor 
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1881:48; W. Henderson 1879:172): Peter sat on a marble 
stone weeping. Christ came by and said, “What aileth thee, 
Peter?” Peter said, “My Lord, My God and my tooth.” 
Christ said, “Arise, Peter, and be well. Whoever shall carry 
those words in My Name shall never feel the toothache.” 

In the case of this charm the above words were written out 
on a piece of paper and given to the sufferer to carry in his 
or her clothing. 

These, as far as I am aware, were the only charms she had. 
She made much less use of the toothache charm than the other. 
Her mind, however, was full of legends, old songs, prayers and 
other lore. I have seen a snàithle she did make. It was of grey 
worsted thread about a foot long and folded in lengths of about 
three inches. It was wrapped in a small sheet of white paper. 

My last visit to the old lady was paid in the company of a 
noted tradition-bearer, who, at that time, complained of a 
sore leg. He wished to have a snàithle made to see if it would 
effect a cure. He and the old lady had a long conversation 
embracing many topics, and, in the midst of it, he asked, 
almost casually one would have thought, whether a snàithle 
could be made for his sore leg. Without any hesitation she 
got up and lit a small lamp, and with it disappeared into the 
other end of the house. It had darkened by this time. Ten 
minutes later she re-appeared with two threads wrapped in 
separate pieces of white paper, one of which he was to sew 
on the inside of his shirt next his breast and the other he was 
to carry in his pocket. The whole ritual of making the thread 
and pronouncing the charm over it was carried out in seclusion 
and secrecy. 

Not only did the snàithle she made cure man and beast 
but its usefulness had also advanced with the progress of 
modernisation. A local haulier acquired a new motor-lorry. 
On its very first trip to a coastal port to fetch goods, the lorry 
stopped and, skilled mechanic though he was, the driver 
completely failed to get it started again. The engine appeared 
to be in perfect order but would not start again. The driver 
was at his wit's end, when who should come by in her car but his 
sister, the local district-nurse. Between them they came to 
the conclusion that some malignant eye must have lighted 
on the new lorry. The nurse, although she had become 
slightly too sophisticated to believe in the efficacy of charms, 
was induced to go to the old lady for a snàithle. She went as 
stealthily as she could to the old lady's house and got the 
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charmed thread. As soon as it was wound round the radiator- 
cap of the lorry, the engine started up again and off it went. 
Something similar happened again in the case of a new car 
brought to the district by an American emigrant on a visit 
to home. The car was loaned to a relative for a drive round 
the district. The engine stopped unaccountably and the poor 
man was distracted because he imagined he had ruined the 
other man's property. In desperation word was sent to the 
old lady for a charmed thread. As soon as it was obtained, 
the car started off again. | 

In the year 1933 a medical practitioner in one of thé 
Inner Hebrides discovered a thread with three knots on it 
around the wrist of a patient. The Charm for Sprain (Eolas 
air Snìomh) had been used. The charmer was subsequently 
contacted and the charm noted down. It was the Gaelic 
version of the international charm. The three knots represented 
the Trinity. In her recently published book, The Silver Bough, 
Miss McNeill states that she had “seen and handled the 
buinneagan, or witch-balls, that were the property of a High- 
land “wizard? (now dead) and were said to have been 
“worked” by him with dire effect between the two World 
Wars” (McNeill 1957:145). 

As to the fairies, belief in their actual existence has not 
entirely gone. Tunes and songs of fairy origin are still played 
and sung in different parts of the country, while in very many 
areas fairy knolls are pointed out and have been entered on 
Ordnance Survey maps. The belief that certain individuals 
and families received the gift of music or poetry or some other 
accomplishment from them is still common. Among people in 
rural areas there seems to be a good deal of reluctance to 
dismiss the belief entirely, and informants will not commit 
themselves either way. What is commonly reported is that 
fairies were last seen over fifty years ago or so. One informant 
in 1947 was quite convinced that he had heard fairy music 
inside a hill. The same gentleman was quite adamant that 
he had seen a mermaid sitting on a floating lobster-box 
combing her flowing tresses. Within the last ten years, however, 
fairies were actually seen by a couple of young school-children 
in the west.* They were described as small people about 
three feet high and were dressed in green. The peculiar feature 
of the children's description was that the fairies in this case 
did not walk, dance or run but went around a hillock with 
a hopping motion. The children ran away home and were 
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visibly upset and terrified by their experience. They gave 
perfectly consistent accounts to all who questioned them. 

Closely allied to fairy belief is the belief in the existence of 
the “host of the air” sluagh. Some writers maintain that it 
has its root in a natural phenomenon, the whirlwind that 
raises dust and straws when there is a perfectly still, calm 
evening (Gregor 1881:65). In Gaelic it is called oiteag sluaigh 
and in the north-east a “furl o' fairies' ween” (ibid.: 65). The 
spirits of the dead travel unseen through the air and they are 
the sluagh but in the west the fairies are not associated with 
it. One of Alexander Carmichael's informants described the 
aerial throng: “They fly about in great clouds up and down 
the face of the earth like the starlings and come back to the 
scenes of their earthly transgressions. No soul of them is without 
clouds of earth, dimming the brightness of the works of God, 
nor can any win Heaven till a satisfaction is made for their 
sins on earth.” In Scandinavian tradition there is a similar 
belief (Christiansen 1938:332), while in Ireland the sluagh 
are the fairies, for there fairy belief is closely interwoven with 
the spirits of the dead (Hartmann 1942:157-63). 

The sluagh may remove a person or animal. Mortals are 
sometimes obliged to travel in their company. As they pass, 
they are accompanied by an unintelligible murmuring, 
monabar. 'They drop whatever they lift, if a bonnet, a left 
shoe, a naked knife or earth from a molehill is thrown at them. 
The legend is told about a mortal who, travelling unseen 
with the sluagh, rescued a person stranded on a cliff edge. 
Many years later the rescuer remonstrated bitterly with the 
rescued person for not giving him a pipe of tobacco. It was 
only then that the man stranded on the cliff realised how he 
had been saved. A mist had suddenly enveloped him and 
he felt himself being carried bodily to the top of the cliff 
and to safety (I.F.C. MS. 1o030:94-6). There is another story 
about a young man who wished to accompany a person who 
travelled with the sluagh. They were to go to-a certain spot 
to await the host. The man who had previous experience of 
travelling with the sluagh induced his companion to return 
home, saying that he himself had no other alternative but to 
go where he was going, but he would much rather if he had 
not to do so. It would not do his companion any good if he 
once started going with the sluagh.* Another mortal who had 
seen the sluagh said that in the throng there was the spirit 
of a female weaver who, in this life, had misappropriated 
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thread and that thread became entangled about her legs and 
impeded her movements as she travelled through the air. 

The most recent case 6 of reputed abduction by the sluagh 
occurred in the winter of 1951-52. An old lady of over seventy 
years of age went to a neighbouring house to céilidh one dark 
evening. At eleven o'clock she left to return home, a mere 
distance of seventy yards. By midnight she had still not put 
in an appearance, and her relatives went to the house where 
she had been and were told that she had left for home an 
hour before. She had had an electric torch to light her way. 
Search parties were organised. There were no traces of the 
old lady in the immediate vicinity of her home. She was 
finally found at four o'clock the following morning at a spot 
a distance of over two miles away. Between her home and 
the place where she was found there were two lochs, many 
bogs and streams swollen with heavy rainfall and high fences. 
Obviously a woman of her age and frailty could not have 
clambered through the wire-fences unaided, nor could she 
have avoided the many bogs, streams and the two lochs that 
lay in her path. She had no torch when she was found. The 
informant (who, incidentally, was the person who found the 
old lady) stated that, before reaching the spot where she was, 
he heard murmuring voices, monabar, away to his left in an 
easterly direction and the sound appeared to proceed north- 
wards. He at first thought that the old lady had been found 
and that some party was bringing her home along the main 
road. He called in the direction whence the sound came, 
but received no reply. He carried on and found the old lady. 
She was soaking wet and in her hair there were water weeds. 
She was never able to explain how she got there. The finder 
was joined by others, but on the way home they had to break 
down two fences to get the old lady past. Despite the fact that 
the area where this occurred had for a long time been open to 
modern ideas, sophisticated trends and influences, and was 
for a long period previously a base occupied by a large con- 
tingent of Service personnel, the general opinion there is that 
the old lady was carried off by the sluagh. 

Certain customs now tend to become respectable, but in 
essence they differ little from what might be regarded as 
“superstitious and primitive” practices. When a noted lady 
or personage breaks the champagne bottle over the prow of 
a ship during the ceremony of launching, it is nothing more 
than a modification of a heathenish practice. The late Dr. 
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— Gregor notes that when new boats were brought home to the 
fishing villages of the North-East, there was an initiation 
ceremony. He reports that at Portessie the fisher folk gathered 
beside the boat, and one of them “flang bere in ower the boat, 
sang oot the boat's name, and three cheers wiz gi'en” (Gregor 
1886:11). The modern champagne is hardly more than a 
sacrificial offering to the Old Man of the Sea. There was also 
a similar agricultural custom in the North-East when ploughing 
commenced after harvest. A piece of bread and cheese was 
placed on the beam of the plough (Gregor 1881:181). 

Even despite the introduction of modern agricultural 
machinery and the almost complete disappearance of sickle 
and scythe, the Harvest Maiden or Clyack Sheaf is still cut 
and brought home. Several informants in different parts of 
the country stated that they hung it on their walls; some said 
they did so until recently, others declared that they still did 
it. As recently as 1954 I saw a Clyack Sheaf on the wall of a 
house in Laggan, Badenoch." I should venture to say that the 
practice is more widespread than is generally thought. It is 
also pleasant to notice that the practice of giving an extra 
sheaf of corn to horses and cattle on Christmas or New Year's 
Day has not stopped either. 

Certain beliefs and practices connected with the main 
events in human life, birth, marriage and death, are still 
adhered to over a wide area, e.g. the giving of silver coins to 
newly born infants and the avoidance of marriage in the month 
of May. Last year 42,672 marriages were registered in Scotland. 
The figure for the month of May was 1,164. The next lowest 
figure was for November—2,130. In 1956 out of a total of 
43,971 marriages only 1,193 were registered in May—the next 
lowest month being January with 2,618. The previous year 
the figure for the month of May was 1,345 out of a total of 
43,212; the next lowest figure being 2,451 for November. In 
1954 out of a total of 41,975 marriages only 1,246 were 
registered in May, while the figure for the next lowest month, 
November, was 2,516. In the year 1946 as many as 45,851 
marriages were registered in Scotland. The figure for the 
month of May on this occasion was 2,177, while the figure 
for the next lowest month, February, was 2,806. In the year 
1936 there were 37,914 registered marriages but the figure 
for May was 1,147, while February, the next lowest, had 
2,119. It will be seen that the figure for the month of May has 
been consistently the lowest, and, except in the case of the 
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year 1946, it was almost 50 per cent lower than that of any 
other month.* 

Death is still foreshadowed by omens such as strange lights 
and sounds, even by the howling of dogs. The corpse is touched 
to prevent dreams about the dead, and (in certain cases even 
yet) the coffin is taken out of the house through a window to 
prevent the return of the departed. There have been fairly 
recent instances of chairs and tables supporting the coffin 
before it was borne away, being turned over in case the dead 
should return. The sunwise, deiseal, approach to the grave- 
yard is still observed in places.? 

In the course of a short paper it is impossible to say very 
much about beliefs and customs that have survived to this 
day. Beliefs, for instance, about lucky and unlucky things and 
actions are still very much alive. The belief that it is unlucky 
to hear the cuckoo on an empty stomach is international 
and widespread, and is commonly met with in this country 
still. Perhaps the most widespread beliefs in Scotland to-day 
are those connected with lucky and unlucky numbers. In a 
recent issue of fohn Bull, a noted British racing motorist 
maintained that he was not superstitious, but he did like 
to have the number 7 on his car, and he and his wife were 
married on the seventh day of the month. He revealed, of 
course, an attitude of mind that is fairly common: a little 
superstition may not be a bad thing, though it is discreditable 
to be and be considered superstitious. On certain streets in 
Scottish cities no houses are given the number 13 and in some 
hotels, even large ones, the thirteenth room is numbered 124. 
At a recent piping competition in Scotland's third city the 
thirteenth piper bore the number 12A. When the 13th day of 
the month is a Friday, it is considered a very unlucky day. 
The belief, of course, has a Biblical origin; there were 13 persons 
present at the Last Supper and the 13th betrayed Christ. 
The covens of witches had 13 persons in them. It is unlucky 
for thirteen people to sit down at table together. Should that 
happen, one of them will die within a year (Macgregor 1922: 
43). It may be that beliefs with Biblical associations have 
stood more chance of survival than any others in this country, 
and that for reasons which are quite obvious. There is another 
popular and persistent belief that it is unlucky to walk under- 
neath a ladder. In the first place it is a sensible and practical 
belief, for the danger that tradesmen may drop something 
on one's head is real enough, but it really has its origin in the 
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legend that, at the Crucifixion, the Devil in human form stood 
underneath the ladder while the bodies were being removed 
from the Cross (ibid.: xi). 

. Should we imagine that all traditional beliefs are gone 
from our midst, we need only consider how often in our daily 
lives we use such expressions as “Touch Wood”, or “Keep 
fingers crossed”. Beliefs and customs hardened by long usage 
are extremely difficult to eradicate. In the early years of the 
century it was commonly believed that with the advance of 
knowledge and education most traditional beliefs and customs 
would eventually disappear, that they would be dispelled by 
the light of science and rationalism. If beliefs and customs 
have decayed, it is due to social rather than intellectual reasons. 
Ignorance and superstition have to a great extent become 
coterminous, and because of reasons of social prestige, people 
with any measure of pretentiousness will disclaim any know- 
ledge of or adherence to popular beliefs and customs. In many 
ways the sophisticated city-dwellers are as prone to what is 
vulgarly called “superstition” as country people. The city 
dweller may be less simple, but he will go on touching wood 
and avoiding walking under ladders as well as being reluctant 
to sleep in a room numbered 13. In this country superstition 
has descended to the level of a term of abuse that is hurled by 
one religious sect against another or by natives of one part 
against their benighted countrymen in another. Such a state 
of affairs is unfortunate indeed, for it renders the collection 
of material for the study of custom and belief rather difficult. 
But it is only to be hoped that traditional beliefs and customs 
will, by some means or other, become respectable, and in this 
country of ours some strange things have become respectable. 
What was written in the year 1913 by the late Sir James 
Frazer still holds good: “We should deceive ourselves if we 
imagined that belief in witchcraft is even now dead in the 
mass of the people. On the contrary there is ample evidence 
to show that it only hibernates under the chilling influence 
of rationalism and that it would start into active life if that 
influence were ever seriously relaxed” (Frazer 1913: viii). 


NOTES 

1 Recorded from the late Angus Maclellan, Benbecula. 

2? Carmichael frequently refers to the fine character of many tradition- 
bearers. Vide: Carmina Gadelica (2nd ed.; Edinburgh) Vol. 1 (1928), 
XXI, XXII, XXIV; Vol. 2 (1928) 377, 379, 381; Vol. 3 (1940) 
164-5 et pass.; Vol. 4 (1941) 190-1, 236-7 et pass.; Vol. 5 (1954) 168-g. 
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3 I do not disclose the identity of this person nor the locality in which she 
lived. I have generally adhered to this throughout. 

Information received on 26th December 1953. 

Information received on 16th March 1950. 

Information received on 20th June 1958. 

Since the time the above paper was written the writer saw the Last 
Sheaf in a house at Craignish, Argyll (14th October 1958). A week 
later he met two farmers in Western Perthshire, who had brought 
home the Sheaf a short time previously. 

8 I am deeply indebted to Mr. Gardiner of Statistics, Register House, 

Edinburgh, for drawing my attention to these figures. They appear 
in the Quarterly Returns of the Registrar-General published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, Edinburgh. 

9 Observed at a funeral in South Uist on 11th June 1954 and two days 

later at a funeral at Arisaig, Inverness-shire. 
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THE LAND O' THE LEAL 


William Montgomerie 


Lady Nairne's recension of this song was written in 1798, on 
the death of the eldest child of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Campbell Colquhoun of Killermont. The song remained 
anonymous, till Lady Nairne's death in 1845, in R. A. Smith's 
The Scottish Minstrel (Edinburgh 1821-4). 

In the Universal Magazine of 12th February, 1809 (p. 120) 
appeared a letter signed by R. H. [Robert Hone]: 


. . . During a visit to a gentleman in the neighbourhood of the 
county where Burns first “warbled his woodnotes wild” I was 
anxious to obtain every information respecting that highly favoured 
but ill-fated son of the muses. Amongst others the following 
anecdote was related to me. Burns being in the company with 
some of his boon companions the conversation turned on the old 
song, to the tune of Hey tutti tait to which Bruce led on his troops 
at the battle of Bannockburn, the words of which are as follows: 


“T'm wearin awa John, I'm wearin awa John, 
I'm wearin awa to the Land of the Leal. 
There's a needle in the wa John, keep it to your sel John, 
I'm wearin awa to the Land of the Leal. 
You'll eat and drink to me John, you'll eat and drink to me John 
You'll eat and drink to me John, sugar sops and all.” 

Burns on a sudden sank into a deep musing, and taking a blank 
leaf from his pocket-book he wrote the following: which for pathos 
and simplicity will not yield to any of his productions: 

I'm wearin awa John, like snaw wreaths when it's thaw John, 
I'm wearin awa to the land of the Leal. 

There's nae sorrowing there, there's neither cauld nor care John, 
The day's aye fair John in the land o the Leal etc. 


This seems to have been the first reference in print to the 
folk song which was the inspiration of Lady Nairne's song. 
Two correspondents in the same issue dismissed Mr. Hone's 
contribution, and that seems to have been the last heard of 
the matter during the 19th century. But the song was still 
alive in oral tradition. 

Gavin Greig (1856-1914) recorded the most complete 
version of the folk song from Mrs. Jaffray, Mintlaw, in 1910 


(MS. LII. p. 1: [Ab. 762]): 
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BE Kin' TAE YERr NAINSEL, JOHN 


There's three speens i'the creel, John, There's 


. 2 , 
three speensi'the creel, John, Gie the tane to the lassie an' the 


tither to the laddie an'the cuttie tae yer nainsel, John. 


Sae be kin' tae yer nainsel, John, Sae be kin' tae yer nainsel, 


John. We're a- wear-in' a- wa tae the lan'so'the leal, Sae be 


kin' tae yer nainsel, — John. 


There's three speens i' the creel, John, 
There's three speens i' the creel, John, 
Gie the tane tae the lassie, an' the tither tae the laddie, 
An' the cuttie tae yer nainsel', John. 
Sae be kin' tae yer nainsel', John, 
Sae be kin' tae yer nainsel', John, 
We're a' wearin' awa tae the lan's o' the leal 
Sae be kin' tae yer nainsel', John. 


There's three kye in the byre, John, 
There's three kye in the byre, John, 
Gie the tane tae the lassie, an? the tither tae the laddie, 
An' the quakie tae yer nainsel', John, 
Sae be kin', etc. 


There's three carts and three ploughs, John, 
There's three carts and three ploughs, John, 
Gie the tane tae the lassie, and the tither tae the laddie, 
And the tither tae yer nainsel', John. 
Sae be kin', etc. 
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There's thirty acres o' ploo'd land, John, 
There's thirty acres o' ploo'd land, John, 
Gie the corn tae the lassie, and the bere tae the laddie, 
And the tatties tae yer nainsel', John. 
Sae be kin', etc. 


Ye'll mak' a drink tae me, John, 
Ye'll mak a drink tae me, John, 
Wi' a wee bittie butter and a little pucklie sucer, 
An' a wee drap o' the dram, John. 
Sae be kin', etc. 


It's I'm in gaun tae leave ye, John, 
It's I'm in gaun tae leave ye, John, 
Sae be kin? tae the lassie, and be kin' tae the laddie, 
An' be kin' tae yer nainsel', John. 
Sae be kin', etc. 


Noo my wife she's deid and gone, 
Noo my wife she's deid and gone, 
But I maun hae anither, I've plenty for tae keep her, 
An' be kin' tae my nainsel', John 
Sae be kin? tae yer nainsel', John 
Sae be kin' tae yer nainsel', John 
We're a wearin' awa tae the lan's o' the leal, 
An' be kin' tae yer nainsel', John. 


James Brebner, Aucheoch, sang a shorter song (MS. L. 
p. 31 [Ab. 760]) noted down by Gavin Greig: 


Thereis three nowte in the byre, John, There is three nowte in the 


byre, John; There is ane for the laddie and ane for the lassie, Sae be 


John, Sae be kin? to yer nainsel', John, For I'm wearin' awa' to the 


land o' the leal, Sae be — kin' to yer nainsel', — John. 
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There is three nowte in the byre, John, 
There is three nowte in the byre, John, 
There is ane for the laddie, and anither for the lassie, 
And the stirkie for yer nainsel John. 
Sae be kin? to yer nainsel, John, 
Sae be kin' to yer nainsel, John, 
For I'm wearin' awa to the land o' the leal, 
Sae be kin? to yer nainsel, John. 


There is three horse in the stable, John, etc 
There is ane for the laddie, and anither for the lassie, 
And the styagie for yer nainsel, John, 

Sae be kin? to yer nainsel, John, etc. 


There is three sheep in the faul', John, etc 
There is ane for the laddie, and anither for the lassie, 
And the lambie for yer nainsel, John, 

Sae be kin? to yer nainsel, John, etc. 


Miss Bell Robertson (1841-1922) who could not sing, but 
contributed to Gavin Greig the texts of 383 ballads and folk “ 
songs, got her traditional material through her mother, Jean 
Gall, from Bell's grandmother, Isobel Stephen, a folk singer. The 
text Bell Robertson sent to Gavin Greig (F.S. N-E CXVII. 
p. 2) is “older than Lady Nairne's day” (F.S. N-E CXVI. 
p. 3): 

Fy, gar heat a sup drink, John, 
Fy, gar heat a sup drink, John, 
Heat it wi' butter and meal, 
For I'm wearin' awa', etc. 


Gie Jock the coo, John, 
Gie Jock the quey, John, 
Keep the calf to yersel', 
For I'm wearin' awa', etc. 


Gie Jean the yowe, John, 

Gie Jean the hog, John, 

Keep the lammie to yersel', etc. 
For I'm wearin' awa' etc. 


Gie the lad the cup, John, 
Gie the lass the plate, 
Keep the riven dishie to yersel, etc. 
Aye be kin' to yer nainsel, John, 
For I'm wearin' awa', etc. 
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Bell Robertson told Gavin Greig that her mother knew 
Lady Nairne's song, or part of it, but that when she wished to 
put a child to sleep she always sang the other. The tunes were 
the same and so was the refrain. She began: 


I'm wearin' awa', John, 

Like snaw fin' its' thaw, John, 

I'm wearin' awa to the land o' the leal, 
Fy gar heat a sup drink, John, 

Feat it wi' butter and meal, etc. 


Bell Robertson never heard her mother say where she got 
her version of the song, but felt sure her aunt had got hers 
from her mother who would have been a girl about 1780. 

Mrs. Strachan, Cuminestown, gave Gavin Greig the 
following extra verses: 


There is three spunes in the creel, John, 
There is three spunes in the creel; 
There is ane for the laddie, and anither for the lassie, 
And the auld kail cutty for yer nainsel, John; 
Sae be kin', etc. 


There's three pounds in the kist, John, 
There's three pounds in the kist, 
There's ane for the laddie, and anither for the lassie, 


And all the owerplus to yer nainsel, John; 
Sae be kin”, etc. 


(MS. L. p. 34 [Ab. 760]) 


A correspondent who signed herself “A Kinninmonth 
Lassie” sent Gavin Greig one further stanza: 


There's hennies in the hen house, John, 
Gie the hennies to the lassies, 
And the deukies to the laddies, 
And keep the cockies to yer nainsel, John. 
(MS. XLIX. p. 111 [Ab. 759]). 


Gavin Greig's collaborator, the Rev. James Bruce Duncan 
(1848-1917), U.F. Minister at Lynturk, in the Strathdon 
district of Aberdeenshire, collected 550 versions of texts and 
800 records of tunes. His executor allowed me to examine 
Mr. Duncan's MSS, and to make extracts from them. From the 
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MS. Folk Song Airs, with his permission, I print below three 
versions of this tune. 

The first version (p. 55) noted from the singing of Mrs. G., 
learnt from her step-grandmother, Mrs. Duncan, Craigculter, 
was written down in I905: 


(For) I am pwearin' awa, John, I am wearin' - a 


kin' to your nain sel, John, O. 


Mrs. G. states that she heard the song from her step grand- 
mother nearly 60 years ago, and that it was sung to her father 
as a child by his stepmother's mother—say about 1822, when. 
she was already advanced in years, being known as “Aul' 
Jean Strachan”. Most probably she had learnt the song long 
before: old people usually sang only songs learnt in youth. 
That would take the song back to the end of the 18th century. 
Now Lady Nairne's “The Land o' the Leal” goes back to 1798, 
and contains these coincidences with this: (1) the use of the 
expression “The land o' the leal” for heaven; (2) the combina- 
tion of this with the words “I am wearin awa” and (3) the 
address to the husband as “John” and (4) the use of all these 
in an address from a dying wife to her husband. Even the first 
coincidence could hardly be accidental, and the union of the 
four accidentally is impossible. Then the dates include the 
supposition of this folk-song borrowing from Lady Nairne's 
words that were otherwise probable; and the alternative is 
that she took the expressions above from the popular song, 
being struck with their beauty, and gave them a more serious 
setting. That was in harmony with her ordinary practice. It is 
true that she does not mention this when stating the origin of 
the song (“I wrote it merely because I like the air so much”); 
but that was in old age, and she might have forgotten or thought 
the circumstances unimportant, as the practice was so common. 
But this discovery of the suggestion of Lady Nairne's song, 
and the origin of its most striking expression, is exceedingly 
interesting though no editor has known of it. 
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Mr. Duncan's Second Tune, First Version (No. 80A, p. 55), 
learnt by Mrs. Petrie from her mother, was noted in 1906: 


Be kind to yer nainsel, John; Be kind to yer nainsel, 


John; I'm wearin' a-wa to the land o' the leal, Sae be 


kind to yer nainsel, — John. 


The Second Tune, Second Version (No. 80B, p. 55) from 
Mr. Anderson, was noted by Miss Jessie H. McDonald in 


I9O5: 


O, be kind to yer nainsel John, O, Be kind to yer nainsel, 


* 
MÀEA AR  A e 
e—a 


John, Wi' a wee bittie butter, an' a wee puckle sucker, O, be 


In Robert Hone's letter in the Universal Magazine, 1809, 
the song is called “the old song, to the tune of Hey tutti tait”, 
and when Lady Nairne stated in old age that she wrote it 
“because I liked the air so much” she was not referring to an 
air that came to her merely as an air; it would have words, 
and it is natural that the old words to the air should have 
echoes in her version. Robert Burns is full of such echoes, and 
for the same reason. Miss Bell Robertson, whose opinion in 
such matters carries, weight informed Gavin Greig that her 
version was “older than Lady Nairne's day”. 

On the evidence it can be stated that it is more probable 
that Lady Nairne based her version on the folk song, than that 
the folk song is a parody of Lady Nairne's version. 
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NOTE 


MSS. XLIX, L, and LII refer to the relevant numbers of the collection 
of Gavin Greig's manuscripts, now in the library of King's College, 
Aberdeen, where they are catalogued as Nos. 759, 760, and 762, respectively. 

F.S. N-E is Gavin Greig's “Folk Song of the North-East”. Two series 
I9o7-II. CXVI and CXVII are two sections of this publication which 
is not paginated conventionally. 


I record here my thanks to Mr. Duncan's Trustee who, at great personal 
inconvenience, allowed me to examine Mr. Duncan's MSS at my leisure 
for several days on more than one occasion; and to the staff of King's 
College Library, Aberdeen. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A. NOTES ON SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES 


11. Ljoòhus—Lewis 


This paper is not a complete study of the place name Lewis. 
It attempts to examine Ljddhus, its Old Norse counterpart, 
and to discuss briefly some of the implications of this form of 
the name. 

Ljòdhus appears first in the fifth of a series of verses composed 
by the skald Bjòrn Krepphendi or Cripplehand about the 
war-cruise of Magnus Barelegs in the Western Isles of Scotland 
in Io98. These verses may have been written on the voyage 
or soon after, and it is customary to date them “circa 1100”. 
They survive through being quoted by Snorri Sturluson in his 
Heimskringla over a century later. The earliest manuscript of 
Snorri's work, Kringla (c. 1260), has um liodhus “over, all over 
Ljdòhus”—the latter being the form as normalised for the Old 
Norse of this period. To show the name in its context, the 
first four lines of Bjòrn's verse may be translated thus: 

“The fire played up to heaven over Ljdòhus. Far and 
wide did the folk seek to flee. Flames shot up over the 
homesteads.” 

The name also occurs in other contexts in thirteenth- 
century Old Norse manuscripts—seven contexts, to be precise 
—and these show the name with different cases of the noun 
-hus. Twice the name appears with the genitive plural ending 
-a; and three times with the dative plural ending -um. (A full 
list of the O.N. forms will be deposited in the place-name 
archive of the School of Scottish Studies.) O.N. hus is a neuter 
noun, meaning “house” or “homestead”. Bjòrn's Ljddhus, taken 
by itself, might be either accusative singular or accusative 
plural. But these other forms show that it was accusative 
plural—the nominative plural being also Ljdòhis. 

The first element Ljdd- meant either “song” or “people”. 
In the latter sense it appears in other compounds; Fritzner's 
Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog gives Ljdòbiskup “bishop of 
the people”, and ljdòheimar “home of the people”, i.e. “the 
world”. Ljdòhus therefore seems to mean “homesteads of the 
people, dwellings of the people”. 

In this sense the name has parallels in. Norway, not as an 
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island name but as a settlement name. There are several 
examples in Rygh's Vorske Gaardnavne (1897-1919). As one 
instance one may take ZIss [les], Borre, which appears in 
Biskop Eysteins Fordebog (c. 1400) as i Liod husum (Rygh vi: 
117). Rygh takes the name to mean “a place where people 
gather together, perhaps a market”. 

There is another apparent parallel in Lòdòse, the old market 
town in West Gothland which appears in Suverrissaga and 
Brennu-Njdlssaga as Ljoòhus. In a note in Rygh vii:2II, 
however, it is recorded that the Swedish Committee on Place 
Names considered that Lòdòse was from O.N. lauòr “foam” or 
“scum” and oss “a river mouth”; it was suggested that the 
form LIjdòhus in the two sagas was the result of the influence 
of the Norwegian settlement names. Without venturing to 
comment on this theory one might nevertheless suggest that 
in using the name Ljdòhus for part or parts of an island on 
the west coast of Scotland the early Norsemen had at the 
back of their minds a settlement name well known to them 
in Norway. 

No doubt they used the name in the Western Isles long 
before the visit of Magnus Barelegs in 1098, perhaps as early 
as the early Norse voyages in the ninth century. But the sense 
of a settlement name seems to linger on in the verse quoted 
from Bjòrn who, in referring to Ljdòhus, presents a picture of 
groups of homesteads being pillaged one after another by his 
dauntless patron. 

One may now consider the relationship of the Old Norse 
name to the modern name—Gaelic Leòdhas ['ljo:ss] or ['ljo:s], 
of which the English rendering is Lewis. 

The English form goes back as far as: 

Lewes 1382 RMS i:742. 
Lewys 14th (16th) Fordun i:44. 

The Gaelic form goes back still further: 

t crichaib Leddus (“in the territories of Ledodus”) 12th Book 
of Leinster fol. 171b; ? crichaib Leodus 12th ibid. fol. 1972a. 
a Leodus 12th (14th) War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill 152. 

Subsequent to these two Middle Irish forms there are 
numerous other forms surviving from the following four 
centuries. Some of these may be renderings of how a Norse- 
speaker pronounced the name, some of how a Gaelic-speaker 
did so, and some may be scribal variations of forms in preceding 
written sources. Here are some of these forms, the list not 
being exhaustive; 
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Leothus c. 1173 Reginald of Durham 251 

Leodus c. 1257 Chronicle of Man 5 

Lodhus c. 1257 Chronicle of Man 16, 19 

Lodws c. 1254 Chronicle of Man 20 

Lodoux 1292 Acts of Parliament i:91 

Leogos 1297 Stevenson's Documents ii:188; Leogus 1582; 

Buchanan's Historia 11 
lediz, ledres 1467 Portolan chart of Benincasa; and other 
portolan charts of this period. 
Here is variety indeed. I feel that I must leave it to a Celtic 
scholar to trace the development of the name, through such 
of these forms as are phonologically significant, to Modern 
Gaelic Leòdhas. I should add that the loss of a medial con- 
sonantal sound in Leòdhas has a parallel in the Norwegian 
place name Less from O.N. Ljdsòhus. 

Another question that arises is whether Ljoòhus— 

(a) is an original O.N. name, “invented” by an early 
Norse sea-farer; or 

(b) is a Scandinavianised form of an Old Irish name 
represented by the twelfth century form Leodus; or 

(c) has some other derivation. 

As to hypothesis (a), the early Norse seafarer might have 
given the name Ljdòhus to a single settlement in a single bay, 
and this name might have been transferred with the passage 
of time to the whole island or to the greater part of it. Satis- 
factory parallels for this, however, are difficult to find. In any 
event, while the early Norsemen often “invented” names for 
the smaller islands, their commonest method of naming the 
larger islands and larger land districts seems to have been to 
devise a Scandinavianised form of a native name; e.g. O.N. 
Skiò from O.Ir. Scith, O.N. Katanes from some O.Ir. territorial 
name containing the tribal name Cait. Hypothesis (a), then, 
is not impossible, but seems improbable; and one may properly 
look at Hypothesis (b). 

As to Hypothesis (b), neither Watson (1g04:263) nor 
MacBain (1922:72) could offer a Celtic derivation of the 
name that satisfied them. If this is accepted, then Leodus must 
be taken as being derived from Ljddhiùs, and not Ljdòhius from 
an earlier form of Leodus. We may therefore move on to 
Hypothesis (c). 

Hypothesis (c) is a temptation to speculation, but there 
are certain facts which seem worth recording because they 
perhaps point the way to the derivation of Ljdòhus. The Irish 
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scholars MacNeill (1912:102) and O'Rahilly (1946:538) have 
established a connection between Ptolemy's Ebudae and the 
Old Irish name for their inhabitants. To quote O'Rahilly: 
“Ptolemy in his account of Ireland speaks of five islands 
called Ebudae lying to the north of Ireland, and he gives 
their names as Ebuda (two islands so called), Rikina, Malaios, 
and Epidion. . . . The corresponding Irish name is applied, 
not to the islands, but to their inhabitants, viz. *Jbuid 

(<*Ebudi), gen. *Ibod. It has been preserved in the phrases 

Tuath Iboth and Fir Iboth” [“the tribe of the *Ibuid”]. 

It seems just possible that there may be some connection—a 
pseudo-semantic one—between Ljdòhus and these two early 
tribal names. Ljdòhus is not a translation of Tuath Iboth or Fir 
Iboth. Let us suppose, however, that an early Norse seafarer 
attempted to translate each part of either of these two tribal 
names separately. O.N. Ljdò- “people” might have been his 
translation of Tuath or Fir. O.N. -hus “a settlement” is not a 
translation of ZTboth; it might, however, have been a mistranslation 
through confusion with M.Ir. both “a dwelling” or “settle- 
ment”. When he had translated the two parts, the result 
would remind him and his fellows of the settlement name 
Ljsòhus that they knew in Norway, and this would assist in 
giving currency to his new place-name. 

There are other errors in the translation of compound 
place-names into Old Norse. The name Orkney offers an 
example. O.N. Orkneyjar, found in many of the sagas, is 
derived from O.Ir. Insi Orc “the islands of the tribe * Uirc”— 
a name meaning literally “pigs”. We would have expected 
the O.N. form, however, to be *Orka-eyjar, shortening to 
*Orkeyjar, and giving a modern name *Orkey. It is all the 
more surprising that the O.N. name was not *Orka-eyjar 
when we find in Orkneyingasaga273 that the mound of Maeshowe 
was called Orkahaugr “the mound of the *Orkar”; and that the 
element Ork- or Orka- is found in several place-names in 
Orkney and Shetland. Except for one or two scribal errors, 
however, the intrusive -n- appears in all spellings of the name 
in Old Norse sources. Orkneyjar meant ““seal-islands”—a not 
unsuitable name indeed, but an erroneous rendering of the 
native name. It would appear that the Norsemen who coined 
the name Orkahaugr knew that they were dealing with a tribal 
name, but not so the Norsemen, probably of an earlier period, 
who coined their own form of Insi Orc. 

It cannot be claimed that the formation of Orkneyjar is an 
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exact parallel of that suggested for Ljdòhus, but it has been 
discussed at some length to illustrate the risks to which the less 
familiar elements in native compound names were subject in 
the process of transference to the Old Norse tongue. 

The particular process of “translation-cum-mistranslation” 
suggested above is therefore offered as a possible, but by no 
means unchallengeable, explanation of a connection between 
Tuath Iboth or Fir Iboth and Ljdòhus. While the exact nature of 
the connection may be uncertain, it is difficult to avoid the 
view that a connection of some kind exists. 

Summary. 'The Old Norse name for Lewis (Gaelic Leòdhas) 
was Ljdòhus, a Norwegian settlement name in plural form 
meaning “homesteads of the people”. The first recorded 
occurrence of Ljdoòhus is in a verse, c. 1100, by the Norwegian 
skald Bjòrn Cripplehand, but the name may be as old as the 
ninth century. It was probably derived, by some process of 
faulty translation which cannot be explained with certainty, 
from Tuath Iboth or Fir Iboth (“the tribe of the *Ibuid)”, names 
given in certain early Irish writings to a tribe in the Western 
Isles of Scotland. It was rendered Leodus (with uncertain 
accentuation) in certain Irish manuscripts of the twelfth 
century. The subsequent phonological history of the name 
awaits further study, there being a varied series of forms of the 
name in later records as a basis for this. 


NOTE 


The writer is indebted to Mr. Hermann Palsson and to Mr. Donald 
Macdonald for certain information and suggestions in the preparation 
of this paper, but he accepts full responsibility for the views expressed. 
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A. B. TAYLOR 


12. Mevis 


Although dealing with one of the most important geographical 
names in the whole of Scotland and, indeed, in the British 
Isles, this little note is not intended to give a final answer to 
all the problems which Nevis offers. It is only meant to clear 
up one or two misconceptions as to the meaning and formation 
of this name, perpetuated in the form of “question and answer” 
by the public press (see, for instance, The Sunday Post, Edin- 
burgh, 17th August 1958, p. 6). 

At least four geographical features bear this name. There 
are, on the one hand, Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in Britain, 
the Water of Nevis, the river which skirts its southern flank, 
and Glen Nevis, the valley through which the river flows; and 
there is, on the other hand, Loch Nevis, a sea-loch between 
Morar and Knoidart, opening out into the Sound of Sleat. 
All these features are in Inverness-shire. There is, in addition, 
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Knocknevis, a hill about one mile south of Clatteringshaws 
Loch in Galloway. 

According to Johnston (1934:262), early forms of Nevis 
are Nevis 1532, Nevess 1552, Nevish 19769, but he does not 
specify if these are forms of the river- or the mountain-name, 
nor does he indicate from which sources he derived this 
information. The local pronunciation has been recorded by 
several writers. MacBain (1922:47 and 149) has Nibheis 
(English ivesh), Watson (1926:471) gives the alternatives 
Nimheis or Nibheis, as “mh can hardly be distinguished from bh 
in pronunciation after n, which makes the syllable nasal in 
any case”, and Diack (I1920-1:113) distinguishes between 
[N'cvaf] and [N'iva/] for the river, glen and mountain on the 
one hand, and [N'èva/] for the loch on the other (ibid.:114). 
Neither MacBain nor Watson makes this distinction, the 
validity of which seems to be doubtful, and it is also to be 
assumed that the velar quality of the vowel in the unstressed 
second syllable of Diack's transcriptions does not represent the 
true pronunciation because there is nothing in the Gaelic form 
to warrant it. Johnston's Véevush (1934:262) is presumably 
intended to imitate the second form which Diack gives for the 
river and mountain. 

Any interpretation of the name can rule out Livingstone's 
ni-mhaise “no beauty” (1888:266) and Tuaylor's “snowy 
mountain” (n.d.:4 and 336) which he queries himself in the 
second reference cited. Livingstone suspects that the latter 
derived the name “from the Latin nix, nivis, snow” which, of 
course, would not be permissible. As Watson's alternative 
spellings of the Gaelic name indicate, any attempt at an 
etymology has the choice of either of two roots. He himself 
(1926:472) chooses the first, Nimheis, which he regards as a 
genitive to a nominative /imheas, earlier Veimheas (gen. 
Neimheis), going back to an even earlier Wemess. This he connects 
with the Irish river-name eim, Nem, an old name of the 
Blackwater River (cf. Hogan 1910:554b), and Old Irish neim, 
Scottish Gaelic neimh, nimh “poison”, which would give a 
meaning “the venomous one”. In spite of the poetry quoted by 
Watson in support of such a meaning, we feel that this is not 
really convincing. If we compare eim, Nem and the Luxemburg 
stream-name ims, older WVemesa in Ausonius, as Watson does 
(1926:522; cf. also Diack Ig20-1:114), and the Lithuanian 
river-name Miemen — Nemunas, derivation from the root *nem- 
“to bend” would be more applicable, for Abhainn Nimheis is 
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certainly a winding river. As far as the Celtic languages are 

concerned, this root is, however, better known in a different 

context, as Gaulish veunrov “holy grove” ang Old Irish 

nemed “sacred place; privilege, privileged person” show. Only 

a t-participle from the reduction grade *nm- comes anywhere 

near our meaning, cf. Gaulish nanto “yalle? and Welsh nant 
“valley, burn” <*nm-tu- (Pokorny 1954:764.) 

For this reason, we prefer to base our derivation with 
MacBain (1922:47 and 149) and Diack (1g20-1:113) on the 
root *nebh- “moist, water”, rather than *nem-. Pedersen has 
shown (1909:255 and 387) how b(bh) underwent nasalisation 
>mh in early Irish in the case of Old Irish nem (-es-stem) 
“heaven”, Gaelic and Irish neamh, Welsh and Cornish nef (see 
also Pokorny 1950:315), so that the “popular etymology, as if 
from neamh “heaven',” which Diack (I1I920-1:114) mentions as 
“still current in the district” in the case of Loch Nevis, is not 
very far off the mark. A translation as “loch of heaven” is, 
however, more than unsatisfactory. The original meaning of 
the root becomes much clearer when we compare Greek végos, 
-ous “cloud, mist” and Sanskrit ndbhas- “mist, haze, heaven, 
etc.”, and thus the River Nevis—and the loch, for that matter— 
can be explained as “the moist one; the one that abounds in 
water”, or possibly as “the misty one”. This etymology avoids 
reference to “water-divinities” or “nymphs” whose names 
Diack (1920-1:114) and MacBain (1922:47 and 149) see in 
Nevis. Both compare the Gaulish river-name Vebis, now Veyva 
in Spain, and Diack (ibid.:113) and Fòrster (1923:89) add 
Neviasca, also in Gaul. The o-grade *nobh- of our root is 
evidenced in the River Naver <*Nabaro-/-a in Sutherland, as 
well as in Afon Nevern (Pembrokeshire) <*Naberna, Nabalia, fl 
Batavorum (Tacitus), and Nablis — Unstrut (Germany: 
Venantius Fortunatus), which are probably pre-Celtic. 

Whilst the stem /ev- can be explained quite satisfactorily 
in this way, the ending poses a bigger problem. MacBain 
(1922:47 and 149) thinks of *Nebestis or *Nebesta, particularly 
the latter, and Fòrster (1923:89) suggests an Early Celtic 
*Nevaskd, probably on the strength of the Gaulish Mevisca. It 
is not clear if these forms are to be considered as containing 
t- or k-suffixes, respectively, extending an -es-stem, or if -sf- or 
-sk-suffixes are envisaged. The latter are extremely rare in 
Scottish river-nomenclature and in the hydronymy of the 
British Isles in general, and it looks as if, on the whole, we are 
in the same position as regards the River Thames which contains 
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a similar suffix: the stem can be etymologised, but the ending 
remains doubtful. 

At the beginning of this year, Krahe devoted an article in 
Beitràge zur Namenforschung to the discussion of some river- 
names with an st-suflix, particularly of some belonging to an 
Indo-European but pre-Celtic stratum of European hydronymy. 
He demonstrates (1959:16-147) that this ending must have 
been employed as a morphological element in the creation of 
this early nomenclature, although not as commonly as the 
better attested formations in -a, -ra, -na, -nt, -ma, -sa, etc. He 
explains its rarity by assuming that the element must have 
fallen out of use fairly early in most districts covered by names 
belonging to this early period, except in the Baltic and Slavonic 
areas; this explanation is certainly most satisfactory as far as 
the situation in the British Isles is concerned which, as we hope 
to have proved (Nicolaisen 1957), also shows survivals of this 
pre-Celtic river-nomenclature. As, however, the root *nebh- 
could be ascribed to a Celtic stratum without any difficulty, 
it is not absolutely necessary to regard evis as being of pre- 
Celtic origin, although this derivation is undoubtedly an 
attractive and plausible alternative, in view of the fact that 
-st- formations are extremely uncommon in later Insular 
Celtic, i.e. Brythonic and Gaelic, names of Scottish water- 
courses. 

However, even without being able to suggest a concrete 
original form of the name, this note has, we hope, helped to 
throw light on its meaning and etymological connections. 
These make it quite certain that Wevis is primarily a river-name 
and that the glen as well as the ben were named after it. This 
was already stated explicitly by MacBain (1922:47), and others 
like Diack (1g20-1:113), Fòrster (1923:89) and Watson (1926: 
471-2) have implied it; but it seems to be worth stressing again, 
as the order of naming has been misunderstood several times 
since. Beinn Nibheis is the ben of the River Nevis, just as Gleann 
Nibheis is the glen of the River Nevis. Ben Lawers (Perthshire) 
is another case in point. It is named after the stream which is 
now called Lawers Burn, entering Loch Tay at Lawers. Whether 
the name Loch Nevis is also based on an original river-name as 
Diack alleges (1Ig20-1:114), can only be decided when more 
documentation has come to hand. Knocknevis in Galloway 
could possibly point towards a name like *Nevis having been 
replaced by the modern Clatteringshaws Loch. 
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B. OTHER NOTES 
Book Review 


The Silver Bough. Volume I. Scottish Folk-Lore and Folk 
Belief. By F. Marian McNeill. William Maclellan, Glasgow. 
I957- 

The title, The Silver Bough, was, according to the author, 

chosen as a reference to Sir James Frazer's “stupendous work”, 

and one may perhaps agree with the author that the choice 

“may seem pretentious”. The idea was that as the Golden 

Bough was part of the tree of classical mythology so the Silver 

Bough was of Celtic growth, and the author's hope was that 
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in this survey of folklore and mythology the reader might 
discern “the scent of apple blossom”. This key-note is more 
fully developed in the introductory chapter, is further 
emphasised in the Notes with quotations from every type of 
book; it pervades, in fact, the whole book, evoking a romantic 
almost nostalgic feeling in trying to resuscitate a world and a 
way of living where the “really vital things, wine, music and 
love, and prayers to those that sit above”, are still alive. It 
is the reflex of a glorious past in Scottish folklore, and “as 
Scotland is essentially a Celtic country”, in the wonderland 
of Celtic tradition. The appeal of a book of this type depends 
upon the writer's ability to evoke in his readers the same vague 
mixture of reverence and regret. To judge the book as an 
objective study is accordingly difficult, if not unfair, and a 
competent criticism would besides involve specialist knowledge 
of a wide field of studies, and a knowledge sufficient to deter- 
mine the value of the facts and sources referred to, as well 
as the conclusive solutions offered to many complicated 
problems. A reviewer is constantly in the position that he has 
to ask whether the facts referred to are real facts and not 
only the writer's interpretations, and in addition has to 
examine the relevance of such facts to the theory proposed. 
A full answer, too, would require extensive specialist 
knowledge of many much-discussed subjects, such as Celtic 
mythology, and to such knowledge the present reviewer can 
lay no claims. As a folklorist, i.c. one who is primarily con- 
cerned with traditional ideas, customs and belief, he has 
mainly to keep to points where tradition is involved. But in 
passing by the Druids, he may still doubt the author's inter- 
pretations of the well known passages in ancient writers 
and, even more, such sweeping statements as that “all pagan 
religions are a form of nature worship” or “druidism was 
already groping towards a spiritual interpretation of the 
universe”, while it is also fair to stress the reservation, “of the 
druids of Scotland and Ireland our knowledge is comparatively 
scanty”. In writing about possible traces of druidism, and 
following her source “Druidism Exhumed” (1871), she refers 
to the “druidical fields” that down to present times the peasants 
are reluctant to till. The same attitude is equally familiar to 
people in non-Celtic countries; the reason given is that the 
fields belonged to “the Good People”. A recent case—Ig958— 
from Mayo, Ireland, shows how persistent such belief is, 
when the official road builders were forced to make their road 
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twist round one of these localities. To look for the background 
of such belief in ancient Celtic religion, of which besides very 
little is known, seems hazardous, and when such reverence 
for localities not subject to human power is found in almost 
every country, the attitude seems to presuppose a far wider 
background. Here, as in other cases, it seems that what is 
known and accessible—traditional conceptions still being held 
—may help us to understand ancient pre-Christian religion, 
or the elements in it that spring from some human general 
way of thinking. 

The chapter The New Faith, is suggestive and interesting, 
and it may well be right that “the mystical nature-worship 
of the Druids was much less incompatible with Christianity 
than with the polytheistic systems of non-Celtic peoples”, 
yet the Celtic Sungod and Seagod figure constantly. Why, 
by the way, did the Norseman, the son of Earl Sigurd, get 
the strange name Hindius (p. 45)? He was called Hundi— 
i.e. whelp, but on being baptised he received the name Hlodver. 

An extensive chapter with the heading Magic covers a 
wide group of conceptions and customs with different origins, 
and leaves the reader with the impression of some well planned, 
orderly garden, where every growth carries the impress of its 
origin. We are, however, rather faced with a wilderness of 
interrelated conceptions, where it is extremely difficult to 
trace the origin of the separate elements, and where the 
constant interplay of what is national and what international 
makes it difficult to trace any possible survivals from a national, 
pagan background. The ideas about “sun-wise” and “anti- 
sunwise” are held by people far apart, and the musings of 
D. H. Lawrence: “Conscience is sun-awareness, and our deep 
instinct not to go against the sun”, may be suggestive, but is 
no explanation (p. 159). The toradh, the “virtue” a Norwegian 
farmer would say, the influence of the moon “in pagan religion 
second only to the sun-worship” is well attested everywhere. 
One doubts the statement (p. 59), “The moon-title Ra, or 
one of its many variants, is found in many languages, and 
survives in Celtic speech as Ur, Er and Ara.” The same 
signs and omens recur everywhere, and are also in other 
countries, connected with some special “quarterday”, but such 
conn€ction is not decisive. The important thing is the vital 
importance of the omen, and omens of death, or of matters 
of love, appear at any time. A term like “Earth-magic” is 
extremely vague and the quotations given in the Notes, do 
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not clarify it. The “Need-fire” is a well-known device every- 
where, and was known in the Middle Ages, and one may doubt 
the assertion that when a wheel was used in producing it, the 
wheel was “of course the symbol of the revolving sun”. Con- 
siderably more familiar is a stray reference to an old man 
from Aberdeen “whose head was full of rituals”. He would 
have felt in sympathy with the old Norwegian farmer, speaking 
about old people he had met in his youth: “They had so 
many rituals, indeed they had one for everything that happened 
to them.” Vague also is a term like “Magic objects”, where 
the separate items are familiar. The red thread used when 
reciting the sprain-charm, is recorded in Germany about the 
year goo. The salmon or white serpent of wisdom, was sampled 
by Sigurd the Volsung, as by Fionn Mac Cumhail, Pliny knew 
about the true virtue of the Orchis, and Thor, the god, was 
saved by the rowan. The “snake stone” was as eagerly coveted 
by Norwegian farmers, as hard to get, and as useful to possess. 
Curiously the “Standing Stones” are placed within this group. 
The account is interesting, and anyone who has seen, e.g., the 
Callanish stones, has felt the stupendous impression of size 
and a definite plan, and cannot fail to wonder why they were 
raised. One is also grateful for some fine photos of charms and 
amulets. 

The next chapter is devoted to the Fairies, a subject far 
more uniform than that covered by Magic. The author is 
aware that fairy-belief is universal, as also of the fact that the 
sidhe, or by whatever name they were called, differ from 
the literary fairies of children's books. She touches briefly 
upon the vexed question of origins, and brings in “the folk- 
memory of a short-statured though not genuinely pigmy, race 
of Neolithic and Bronze Age folk”, qualifying her words by 
“some anthropologists maintain”, but hinting at the same 
time of certain “ people of dwarfish race” living apart “some- 
where in Caithness in the eighteenth century”. These again she, 
with a cautious “probably”, equates with the modern Lap- 
landers, who, by the way, are not “merely a stunted branch 
of the Finnish race”, but more likely a Nomad tribe of Siberian 
origin that at some time in their wanderings strayed towards 
the west, and on every point, except partly in language, differ 
from the people of Finland. To illustrate the nature of these 
Laplanders, the author quotes some passages from the books 
of R. Crottet, a very able writer, and a true artist. His stories 
are told as genuine oral tradition, the strange thing is that they 
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have hardly a single point in common with the extensive 
collections of folklore recorded from the Laplanders of the 
same district by Scandinavian and Finnish scholars. Again 
it is in harmony with the keynote of the book, when such 
books are quoted; and on the same lines is the free use of 
descriptions and accounts given in ancient Irish literature, as 
e.g. from the Voyage of Bran, where the obvious character- 
istics of an individual poet, and his imagination, both in 
setting as in atmosphere makes it hazardous to utilise them 
as sources for mythology and folklore. In many ways the 
Secret Commonwealth of the Rev. R. Kirk is more close to 
popular conceptions. The notes upon the popular belief in 
the fairies are disappointing. The explanation that they are the 
Fallen Angels, is not exclusively Hebridean, and the distinction 
between “good and evil fairies”, is a later systematisation. In 
folkbelief there is always a certain risk involved in having 
dealings with “them”, an attitude which is inherent in the 
function of such belief which was to explain happenings that 
seemed inexplicable, and to sanction a definite code of 
behaviour. The. utilisation of the vast mass of first-hand 
evidence collected in Ireland, and also in Western Scotland 
in recent times, would have added towards an understanding of 
these conceptions, well described as “the most vital living 
link with a distant past”. The essential point in any discussion 
of origin is the interplay between international and national 
elements, and the author, in summing up, wisely declines to 
accept any single explanation. It seems to me, however, of 
more importance to stress the essence of this attitude to “the 
other world” in noting its affinity to a religious attitude, and 
experience, a survival from an epoch when such experience 
was familiar to everybody, and not circumscribed by oflficial 
words and rites, a period where more roads than one led on 
to “the other world”. Something of this kind of interpretation 
is probably the gist of the author's summing up, who is “content 
to be illogical”, and “to leave it at that”. 

The subject of the fìnal chapter, The Witches, is essentially 
different, the background being the official teachings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. With some faint reserva- 
tions the author seems to accept the theories of Miss M. 
Murray, as “a rationalisation of phenomena”, of the survival 
of a definite “cult of the Horned God”. Of interest are the 
extracts from the trials of witches, and a gruesome picture of 
a corp creagh. 
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As will be seen this review was written by a reviewer who 
On many points was in disagreement with the author, but 
this fact does not detract from his appreciation of an attractive 
book, and a will to give an understanding, comprehensive 
review of Celtic mythology and folklore, akin in many ways 
to what her predecessors have written upon this fascinating 
subject. She has at all events managed to convey to her readers 
“the scent of appleblossom”; in how far it is Celtic or not, 
remains an open question. 

REIDAR TH. CHRISTIANSEN 


Some Items from an Aberdeenshire Parish 


On a recent visit to the parish of Auchterless in Aberdeen- 
shire, a number of items were collected, five of which are noted 
below. Further information on any of these items would be 
welcomed. 


I. A straw knitting sheath from the farm of Brownhill. It 
was made by George Merson (died 1938), father-in-law of 
Mr. Hunter, the present farmer, in the following way. A 
band of straw was pulled out straight, a piece of binder twine 
tied round it about half-way along its length, and the straws 
bent back upon themselves over the ring of twine so as to 
leave a tube-shaped opening in the centre. The loose end of 
the twine was brought through the bent-back straws, and 
wound very tightly round the outside of the straw until a 
cone had been formed, measuring 91 inches long, and tapering 
from 12 inches in diameter at the top, to 1 inch in diameter 
at the foot. The loose straws were then trimmed straight across 
with a sharp knife. This sheath shows little sign of wear. 

Although knitting sheaths were formerly widely distributed 
throughout the British Isles, they have now become of museum 
interest. Older ladies may still occasionally be seen using them 
in the North-East of Scotland, and young and old use them 
in Orkney and particularly Shetland, where knitting is a 
flourishing industry, though the use of machines has made 
knitting by hand on any large scale obsolete. Mary Thomas 
(1938:22) mentions straw sheaths as being in use in Cornwall 
and Devon at the time she was writing. They are made of 
practically any convenient material. A bunch of hay or straw, 
bound round with string or tape, is a common form (Risom 
1893:378; Muirhead 1895:141; Mackinnon I1897:120). An 
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informant from Huntly in Aberdeenshire spoke of a binding 
of criss-crossing red and blue tapes. Another from Orkney 
says that a bunch of feathers (called a “buss o' pens”) was 
often used, and that in the early years of this century the 
usual device there was a goose wing bone cut at both ends 
and sewn in a double square of cloth about 2 inches by 3 inches 
in size, and pinned on to the bodice. She herself likes to use 
simply a safety pin stuck firmly into the bodice at the right 
side, a little above the apron band. I have myself seen a sheath 
of goose-quills in Foula, Shetland. Wooden knitting sheaths, 
called knitting sticks, seem to have been common in England, 
but no record of their use has come to hand in Scotland, 
although one made from a piece of bourtree (elderberry wood) 
is mentioned in the late eighteenth century, the soft pithy 
core making a good bed for the needle. I have not been able 
to trace the source of this reference. Sheaths in Northumberland 
are described in Heslop 1892:628: “The sheth . . . is sometimes 
made by tying a small bundle of straws together, or by a quill 
sewn into a fabric; but the old “knittin sheth' was a small 
piece of fine grained wood, perforated for a distance of a few — 
inches with a hole large enough to admit a knitting needle. 
These sheths were often of curious shape and elaborately 
carved.” A number of knitting sticks, mainly of English origin, 
may be seen in the National Museum of Wales (listed in Peate 
1929:115-6, and illustrated in Mary Thomas 1938:19), dated in 
some instances to the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
made not only of wood, but also of ivory, silver, bone, and 
bead-covered cardboard. Mary Thomas notes that tin knitting 
sticks were made as an experiment in America during the 
1914-18 war. The type of sheath now used in Scotland is an 
oval leather pad, perforated with a number of holes of a 
suitable size for receiving the end of the needle (needles used 
with sheaths are, of course, pointed at both ends), stuffed 
with horse-hair, and fixed to a leather belt for tying round 
the waist. 

When in use, the sheath was tucked into the apron band 
at the right side (Risom 1893:378; Wilson 1g928:27; Milne 
1955:1). It was never fixed at the left side as Peate (1929:53) 
suggests. Tt could be used with two needles or four, and the 
main advantages of using it were that it was possible to knit 
when walking along, the right hand could be freed at any 
time, and a considerable knitting speed could be attained, 
as described in Mary Thomas (1938:20). “The right needle 
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was place into the bore, and the right hand, thus freed of 
supporting the needle, was placed close up over the needle “ 
point, the forefinger acting as a shuttle, making the least possible 

movement and attaining a speed of 200-0dd stitches a minute.” 

I have seen a knitter in Foula using a sheath and going so fast 

that the spencer she was making seemed to flow from her 

needles. 


Scale :I1/ 3 


Some items from an Aberdeenshire Parish. 


The name sheath in this sense is peculiar to Scots and the 
English dialects of Northumberland, North Yorkshire, Oxford, 
and Cornwall, as far as the available records show. A curious 
name for it, now localised in Morayshire, Banffshire and 
Aberdeenshire is wisker ['wéskar]. Outside the North-East of 
Scotland the only reference to this name is for Northumberland 
in Heslop 1892:783, where the form whisker appears, and this 
also is the form in the earliest recorded reference, in Jamieson 
1825, who describes it as a “sheath, at a woman's side, used 
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for holding the end of a wire, while she is knitting stockings”. 
The word is of the same origin as English whisk, a bunch of 
feathers for dusting, etc., from Old Norse uvisk, a wisp, as of 
straw. Its development in the North-East of Scotland in this 
specific sense may be a result of the considerable trade in 
knitted stockings which developed there in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries (as described in, for example, Keith 
1811:577-80, Alexander 1877:xviii, Grant 1921:277-89). 

2. A beetle [bitl], given by William Merson, farmer, North 
Pitglassie. This is a wooden implement, 62 inches long, shaped 
in the middle so as to be held comfortably in the hand, as 
shown. It was widely used by the previous generation of farm 
servants for polishing horse-harness. Polish (Jamieson's Blaik 
was a brand mentioned) was spread on the harness, rubbed 
in with the wedge-shaped end of the beetle till all the cracks 
in the leather were filled up, and the final polish was given 
with the rounded end, heat sometimes being applied to get a 
better shine. 

The name beetle in this sense is peculiar to the North-East 
of Scotland. In other parts the word refers to a pounder or 
mallet, shaped like a pestle, and considerably larger, used 
nowadays for mashing potatoes, etc., but also in earlier times 
for bruising grain, pounding cloth in the process of washing, 
and so on. 

3. A baikie ['beki] from Brownhill. It consists of a peg of 
iron, I foot long, flattened to a heart-shaped point at one end, 
and bearing a ring, 3 inches in diameter, at the other. A wooden 
peg or stake is what is most frequently used as a baikie. The 
peg was driven into the ground, and used in recent times for 
tethering calves which had been newly put out to the field 
and still had to learn about coming for milk when the handle 
of the bucket was rattled, and for ewes about lambing time. 
A chain with a swivel-hook at one end was fixed in the ring 
of the baikie, and the chain or rope round the animal's neck 
was attached by a spring-clip to the swivel-hook. A reference 
from the Parish of Turriff, dated 1916, mentions a knocklesnorum, 
described as “a swivel fixed to a baikie of such a kind that 
two or three sheep might be tethered without risk of the tethers 
getting twisted”. 

Full-grown cattle are never tethered in this way in this 
area, but are allowed to roam freely through the fields. As 
is to be expected, the tethering of cattle is only found in areas 
which are poor in grass—for example, I have seen cattle 
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tethered outside in Foula, Shetland (where the rope went 
round the horns, and not round the neck), and in the Faroe 
Islands. A record of the tethering of cattle in Aberdeenshire 
does, however, exist for the late eighteenth century in Anderson 
(1794: 113-14), who, speaking of the grass lands around Peter- 
head, says: “As no person there has more than one, two or three 
cows, they have adopted a very economical mode of applying 
the produce of these fields to the feeding of milk cows without 
the aid of inclosures, merely by tethering the cows on these 
fields in a regular and systematic method, moving each tether 
forward in a straight line not above one foot at a time, so as 
to prevent the cows from ever treading upon the grass that 
is to be eaten: and as it is always fresh, and gives a deep bite 
to the cows, they feed upon it greedily, and eat it clean' up 
without the smallest waste; care being always taken to move 
the tethers forward at stated intervals. .. . And by the time 
they have thus got to one end of the ridge, the grass on the 
other end of it is ready for being again eat. . ... One gentle- 
man . . . has a few sheep upon longer tethers that follow the 
COWS to sweep up any refuse that may have been left; and 
occasionally he makes the horses pasture on the same fields, 
so that the tufts of grass produced by the dunging of one species 
of animals is eat up by those of another kind and nothing 
is lost.” This was by way of a local experiment in feeding, 
and with the widespread development of enclosed fields, it 
'must soon have been replaced by the modern method of letting 
animals graze loose in one field for a time, and then changing 
them over to another to let the grass in the first recover. 
Cattle appreciate a change of grass like this, and thrive better 
from being changed round from time to time. 

The name baikie though well enough known to older 
people, now survives mainly in the proverbial expression; 
“vye've gotten yer baikie oot” (see Fenton 1959 : 66; a similar 
saying, to poo the baikie, to indulge a little, is recorded for 
Caithness in Nicolson 1907 : 64). Curiously, the earliest refer- 
ence to the word is also in a proverb: “better hand louse nor 
bund to ane ill baikie”, dating from a. 1598 in Fergusson's MS. 
collection of Scottish Proverbs. 

In origin, it is probably from the Gaelic bacan, a tethering- 
stake, derived from bac, to hinder or restrain, this etymology 
receiving support from the fact that the form baikine is found 
for baikie in the first published collection of Fergusson's 
Scottish Proverbs in 1641. 
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In the sense of “a stake for tethering animals out-of-doors”', 
it is found in Morayshire, Banffshire, and Aberdeenshire in 
the form baikie, and in Caithness in the form backie. The more 
general Scots meaning is that of a stake for tethering cattle 
indoors, in a byre. 

4 and 5. The blades of two thistle-cutters, number 4 from 
Brownhill, and number 5 from Smiddy Croft, Pitglassie. Both 
are made by local smiths, one from an old risp (coarse file). 
They were fixed on the end of shafts four or five feet long. 
The thistle-cutter now in use at Brownhill is much lighter, 
factory-made, and having a shaft 5 feet long, the blade being 
2 inches long by 12 inches wide at the cutting end, tapering 
slightly in to where it joins the shaft. 

Thistles are cut about July, on any day when it is too 
wet for hoeing or haymaking, or at any slack period before 
the beginning of harvest, as exemplified in a diary kept by 
Mr. Hunter's father, who writes, under 7th July 1924: “A 
some showery kind of a day did not get much hoeing. ...I 
cut some thistles on steep brae of grass.” 
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The Reports on the Parishes of Scotland, 1627 


The publication of Dr. Emery's most valuable account of 
the predecessors of the first Statistical Account of Scotland (Emery 
1959) calls to mind the Reports made to the Commissioners 
for the Plantation of Kirks in 1627, which might perhaps be 
included as an addendum. Like many of the articles later 
published in Macfarlane's Geographical Collections these reports 
were also part of a church scheme for the compilation of a 
detailed topographical account of the whole of Scotland, the 
principal purpose of which in this instance would have been 
to pinpoint the areas in need of pastoral attention. An order 
was sent to the different presbyteries of the Kirk calling upon 
the clergy to report on existing parochial establishments, and 
on the state, amount and use of ecclesiastical property in each 
parish, but the actual order does not seem to exist, although it 
must have been issued in 1627. Accounts survive from forty- 
nine ancient parishes, but what proportion this represents of 
the total material submitted is not known. 

The accounts of the parishes of Scotland in 1627 were 
eventually edited by Alexander Macdonald and published by 
the Maitland Club in 1835, but perhaps on account of the 
rarity of the book they do not seem to have received the 
attention they merit. They contain many interesting items, 
apart from much valuable matter for the ecclesiastical historian. 
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Thus the minister of Chingilkirk (Channelkirk) in Berwickshire 
complains: “I have no sowmes grasse mosse nor muire to 
cast elding and diffott into my great hurt and skaith . . .” 
(Macdonald 1835:5), showing that peat must have been the 
principal fuel in use there at that time. Of Lochquharret Ma)mes 
(Loquhbariot) in the parish of Borthwick, Midlothian, it is 
reported: “It hes sum lyme staine quhairof they mak sum 
use in thair guidding” (ibid.:37), and at Middiltoun (Middleton) 
in the same parish this commodity was first utilised some two 
years previously. The farm of Schank (Shank) was limed with 
material brought over from Esperston (ibid.:39, 43), and there 
are references to the recent introduction of lime from other 
parishes in Midlothian, as well as to the different crops in 
cultivation, often with the individual farm itemised. The 
following parishes (apart from one or two cases, normalised 
in their modern spelling) are covered by reports: 


Berwickshire: Bunkle and Preston 
Channelkirk 
Coldstream 


Hume (included with Stichill under Rox- 
burghshire) 


Langton 
Legerwood 
Longformacus 
Mordington 


St. Bothanes and Strafontanes (now Abbey 
St. Bathans) 


Swinton 
Clackmannanshire: Tillicoultry 
Dumfriesshire: Dalgarnock and Closeburn (now Close- 
burn) 
East Lothian: Bara (now Garvald and Bara) 
Bothanes (now Yester) 
Dirleton 
Humbie and Keith (now Humbie) 
Oldhamstocks 
Ormiston 
Pencaitland 
Salton 
Tranent 
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Kirkcudbrightshire: Lochrutton 
Terregles 
Urr 
Midlothian: Borthwick and Loquhariot (now Borth- 
wick) 
Cockpen 
Cranston 
Crichton 
Currie 
Fala and Soutra 
Feriot 
Inveresk 
Kirknewton 
Newbattle 
Newton 
: Temple 
Perthshire: Dull 
Forgandenny 
Kenmore 
Killin and Strathfillan (now Killin) 
Lecropt (now Dunblane and Lecropt) 
Weem 
Renfrewshire: Greenock 
Houston 
Roxburghshire: Ednam 
Stichill (together with Hume, now in 


Berwickshire) 
S hetland: Nesting 
Stirlingshire: Logie 
Wigtownshire: Kirkcowan. 


Kirkinner and Longcastle (now Kirkinner) 


The distribution of these surviving reports is particularly 
rewarding to anybody concentrating upon south-eastern 
Scotland: thus twelve out of the twenty-two parishes of Mid- 
lothian (apart from Edinburgh) are represented, and of the 
seventy-eight rural parishes of Berwickshire and East and 
Midlothian, thirty-one are included in the Reports on the state 
of certain parishes in Scotland. Altogether they present a body of 
information which deserves closer study. 
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IAN WHITAKER 


Agricultural Implements Drawn by Women 


À propos of the harrow customarily drawn by women in 
Lewis, mentioned recently by Dr. Whitaker (Whitaker 1958: 
I59) it seems to be worth recording that I saw a woman 
drawing the plough for her husband at Gunnista, in the 
north of Bressay, in April 1907; the strip which they were 
ploughing was said to be held in rotation, which was probably 
correct, since rotational runrig, according to tradition, survived 
in Shetland longest on Bressay!* and is still remembered 
to have been “ in use in Brough in Bressay some thirty years 
ago” 1b 

I append a note of the few similar instances found in my 
files :— 

On the Huntingdon road, within a mile of Cambridge, a 
didakai woman was seen by Mr. R. C. Lambeth drawing the 
plough “for at least two seasons” (ca. 1936-7).?2 

For Portugal, an aradinho is figured, used in making irriga- 
tion channels on maize fields, and intended for traction by 
girls (Dias 1948:137, fig. 51). 

One instance of the practice, common in this century 
among the poorest classes in the Rif (Spanish Stock Report, 
1920, Vol. 2, 523; Dantin Cereceda, I1914:218) of yoking a 
woman to the plough with ass, mare, or cow, was noted 
(woman and ass) in S.W. Andalusia for the sierra behind 
S. Lucar de Guadiana (ca. 1870);* in this instance, however, 
the woman seems to have been mainly used to maintain the 
interval between the furrows. 

A Tennessee farmer was said in a court of law in 1937 to 
have used his wife and step-son to draw the plough after 
losing his mule (Yorkshire Evening Post, 15th June 1937). 

The North African practice of yoking woman and ass to 
the plough is as old as Pliny (Hist. Nat. XVII, 3). P. George 
(cit. Haudricourt and Delamarre 1955:260 f.) noted in 1946 
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for Tunisia that women and children were being used to draw 
the plough under stress of famine conditions. 

Among the Sherpas of Khumbu (Eastern Nepal) “ploughs 
are often dragged by teams of five or six men and women” 
(v. Fùrer-Haimendorf 1956:274). 


Traction by men has probably been commoner and more 
lasting. Recent instances are: 


A light hoe-, or drill-plough, with single wheel (cf. the 
Portuguese aradinho) was in common use until 1939 at 
least on the potato-fields of Jersey: “one man guides, another 
pulls it”.* 

In the Haut-Bourbonnais at the same period, there was 
a light plough drawn by two men or by a single ass.5 

In 1947 a man was seen drawing a plough in the Nile 
Delta neighbourhood.* 


NOTES 


1a,b. I am indebted here to Prof. A. C. O'Dell and to Mr John Jamieson, 
Agricultural Adviser for Shetland, for letters of March 1959. 

2 Verbal communication by Mr. Lambeth, Curator of the Cambridge 
and County Folk Museum (1939), kindly confirmed by letter (1959). 

3 Private communication by letter from my late friend, D. Joaquin 
Caballero, Gibraleén. 

4 Extract from an unpublished account of the Jersey ploughs (1939) by 
the late Mr. J. Paull Ross, w.s., St. Helier. 

5 From a descriptive letter of 1939 sent by Dr. Léon Chabrol, Vichy. 

6 Verbal report by Mr. D. Wardle, Hornsey. 
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International Congress of Celtic Studies, 1959 


The International Congress of Celtic Studies, held in 
Dublin from 6th to 11th July 1959, was organised in two main 
sections—plenary sessions devoted to the theme of the 
Scandinavian impact on the Celtic cultures, and specialised 
parallel sessions where more purely Celtological matters could 
be discussed. The Congress covered a wide field of scholarship: 
amongst them archeology, history, languages, literature, 
onomastics, folklore, art and law. 

The plenary sessions were addressed by Professor K. H. 
Jackson, Professor J. H. Delargy (deputising for Professor 
Einar Ol. Sveinsson), Mrs. Nora Chadwick, Professor Magne 
Oftedal, Dr. Melville Richards, Miss Francoise Henry, 
Professor Alf Sommerfelt, Mr Prionsias Mac Cana, and 
Professor D. A. Binchy, who between them surveyed the whole 
field of Scandinavian-Celtic cultural inter-action. 

Among other papers of particular interest to Scotland were 
those given by Professor W. Croft Dickinson, “Some . 
Scandinavian influences on legal procedure?” ; Dr. Anne Ross, 
“Archeology and the vernacular tradition: the value of icon- 
ographic evidence for a study of pagan Celtic religion”; Dr. 
W. F. H. Nicolaisen, “Norse place-names in S.W. Scotland,” ; 
Mrs. Isabel Henderson, “The Pictish symbol-stones and the 
Hiberno-Saxon style”; Dr. Ian Whitaker, “The sheiling in 
the Scottish Gaedhealtachd”; Professor K. H. Jackson, “Some 
results of the Gaelic Linguistic Survey of Scotland”; and 
Mr. James Ross, “Aspects of Gaelic-English bilingualism in 
the parish of Duirinish, Isle of Skye”. 

The programme of the Congress also included excursions 
to Clonmacnoise, and to Tara and the Boyne Valley, the latter 
terminating with a dinner in the memorable setting of the 
King's Inns. ; 

The Congress, which was held under the patronage o 
Dr. Eamon de Valera, President of Ireland, owes much of its 
great success to the very high standard of the papers and 
discussions which distinguished the formal sessions. Special 
recognition must be made also of the part played by Professor 
Myles Dillon, the President of the Congress; Dr. Brian O Cuiv, 
the Secretary; and all those who had worked hard, and often 
unobtrusively, during the preceding months. But Congresses 
do not succeed on intellectual merit, nor on efficient organisa- 
tion, alone; and the participants remember with gratitude 
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the very generous hospitality of University College, Trinity 
College, the Minister for External Affairs, and, in their private 
capacity, many warm-hearted Irish friends, who made it 
possible for their guests to talk together late into the hot 
summer nights. 

This Congress, the first of its kind, was attended by 
scholars from most European countries and from the U.S.A. 
Its great success has encouraged its members to plan a second 
Congress, to be held in Wales in a few years” time. 

EDITOR 


International Congress for Folktale Research, 1959 


The International Congress for Folktale Research was held 
in Kiel and Copenhagen from 19th to 29th August. The 
University of Edinburgh was represented by Mr. C. I. Maclean 
and Mr. Hamish Henderson. The conference was attended 
by folktale scholars from America and practically every 
European country except Russia. The opening paper was 
delivered by Dr. Kurt Ranke, Kiel. He dealt with the classifi- 
cation of the basic forms of folktale material in a masterly 
survey. All papers were of interest to folktale students and all 
had some bearing on problems that face us here in Scotland. 
Particular mention must be made of papers by Dr. Àgnes 
Kovaics and Dr. Linda Dégh of Budapest. To us in Scotland 
it was of special interest to learn that there are still in Hungary 
narrators of the stamp of the late Angus MacMillan, Benbecula, 
who can tell tales lasting from nine to twelve hours. 

Most scholars gave reports dealing with folktale types in 
their particular countries, and some type-lists revealed a 
surprising similarity to the tale-types occurring in Scotland; 
one example that could be cited is that of Israel. The American 
contingent made an impressive contribution with papers by 
Stith Thompson on “Revision of Aarne-Thompson “The Types 
of the Folktale' ”; Archer Taylor on “What bird would you 
choose to be?”—a medieval tale; Richard M. Dorson on 
“Folk Narrators in a Coastal Village”; Wayland D. Hand on 
“Aberglaubische Grundelemente in der amerikanischen Volks- 
erzàhlung”; and Luc Lacourcière on “Les contes de la langue 
francaise en Amerique du Nord”. Dr. Katherine M. Briggs 
read an interesting paper on “English Fairy Tales”. C. I. 
Maclean contributed a report on “Folktale Studies in Scotland” 

There were, of course, various excursions and also receptions 
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by the Lord Mayor of Kiel, the Premier of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Premier of Denmark and by the Organising Committee 
of the Frilandsmuseum in Copenhagen. The chief value of 
the Congress was in the number of personal contacts established. 
At Kiel an informal meeting was held by the American, 
English, Irish and Scottish delegates to discuss the recognition 
of folklore as an academic discipline in British Universities. 
A small corresponding committee was formed with Mr. 
Hamish Henderson representing Scotland. 

Four North American scholars, Professors Luc Lacourcière 
of Quebec, Stith Thompson of Indiana, Wayland D. Hand 
of California and Frances Gillmore of Arizona visited the 
School of Scottish Studies either on the way to or from Kiel 
and Copenhagen. 

EDITOR 
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